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ter, and no time when they can better afford 
to have their cows go dry than in the early 
summer, when the work of planting, hoeing 
and haying are driving. Nor is there any 
better time to raise calves than in the early 
autumn. Extra good butter usually begins 
to advance in price after severe hot weather 
sets in and when dairymen of ordinary skill and 
those who have no conveniences for making 
good butter, find it easier to make cheese, 
sell milk, or fat veal. 
to change to winter dairying, there would be 
no surplus and no low prices in the spring, 
but all dairymen will not change, because it 
is so hard to break away from old customs, 
and because it costs something to make 
changes. Our advice is to keep the cows far- 
row for a few months, and plan to have them 
come in milk again next year, not earlier than 
the first of July, and from that time till Octo- 
ber or November. It is very discouraging to 
sell butter in May and June for fifteen cents 
per pound, and then perhaps have to buy in 
January at twice thatsum. We should study 
the market more and adapt our work to the 
demands of the times. 


If all dairymen were 
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Editorial, 


THE SEASON AND THE CROPS. 





- 


| the yield of the first crop. 


very materially, some fields that were well 
manured and cultivated not yielding more 
than one quarter what might ordinarily have 





een expected. 
But when ‘he weather is bad for one class 
f vegetation, it is pretty sure to be good for 

ther. The heat which shrunk the po- 
| was just what the corn needed to 
after its struggle with the cold 


ng 


A few fields on very dry land 


ut down considerably, but in 
crop has not suffered through the 


and the harvest will be one of the 
several years. The weather grew 
\ugust and the corn stood apparently 


1 while, but these late fine Septem- 
iys have brought it along all right again. 


| August was just what the later 
potatoes required to ensure a full 
August also brought 


und tubers. 


best weather for fall seeding grass that 
had for several years, and the farm- 
taken advantage of the occasion for 


Ww } avi 
s have 
ing a large amount of re-seeding, which will 
ll on future hay crops. 
lake the season through, it has been full 
threatenings, but after all a very good sea- 

When it 


ns several days in succession, we are quite 


And is it not generally so? 


to fear that it will rain till everything rots, 
then when it ceases to rain, and the sun 

lear and hot for a few weeks together, 
And yet 
itumn comes, the industrious cultivator 


t the ruin of vegetation. 
has his barns and store houses pretty 
weather the entire summer through, to 
. if the farmer only does his 
Probably few of us realize how 
in be grown under favorable 





here is considerable leeway for 
‘own, and a few weeks of 

eather does not usually destroy 

\t this writing, the second 

October, there has been no general 
tender vegetation. In our 

a leaf has been killed, 
formed in spots and white 


Ww ounds, s arcely 
hice has 
iy upon the grass two or three morn- 

g¢ the month. 
farmers who do their work at the 
season, and who do it well, will, as 
ive little bad weather to complain 
e those who never drain their wet 
wr half plough or cultivate them, and 
always behind with their work, will 
ise, as usual, to grumble about the bad 


and short crops. 


ve weather notes are mainly appli- | 


) the central portions of New England. 


there have been more local 


in some sections the early July 
more severe, but to offset these 


orth 


oe 
s the northern New England farmers 
irlier maturing varieties, particularly 
and their grass crop, being late, was 
isly injured before the early drought 
by copious rains. There will be 

iuse for hearty thankfulness at our 
inksgiving, when the year’s harvests 


ed in. 





WINTER DAIRYING PAYS BEST. 
to break away from old habits 
s. For many years past, butter 
over supply during the spring and 
er months, and consequently prices 
below the point of profitable manu- 
So again, every winter, the price has 
a comparatively high figure for 
‘new made goods. A good many 
farmers have taken advantage of the 
ily high prices in winter, and have ar- 
to meet the demand, but the large ma- 
ill continue in the old way of making 
r butter in the summer season on grass 
r green food, with no other reason for 
practice than the fact that they have al- 

ne so, 

‘airymen ought to know that the pub- 
for butter has greatly changed within 
* years ; that while formerly housekeepers 
‘ina stock of June or September 
r, sufficient to carry them round to June 
‘ember again, they now prefer their 
resh from the farmer every week in 
‘r, and will only buy old butter when 
‘n get no other. Dairymen who really 
‘Gerstand their business and who make their 
‘s pay, have learned to conform to the 
“ics of the market, and are either mak- 
uniform amount each week, or 
: ; a make the most in winter, when prices 
88, and let their cows go dry during the 
feed, shi supply, in the flush of green 
_. '©Fy nearly as good butter can be 
ae In ee on good fodder and grain, as 
iy Be 7 anni + and the difference in 
“Y @ppreciable. Indeed we much 
inter dairy to a summer dairy. In 
's asy keeping milk warm by a little 
re heat, while in summer a consider- 


able exr, 
y xpense mus aes - 
it ea. Hust be incurred for ice to keep 


There ; 7 
“Te 18 nO time in the year when farmers 


ng a nearly 


season of 


an be mad 


prefer a w 
Winter jt 


extra { 


rhe early spring was cold and backward, 
ind as is usual in such cases, there were many 
dings, and short crops were predicted. 

The frequent cold rain storms during April 
May did hinder the planting, but they 
were just what the mowing fields and pastures 


ded and although the previous hard win- 
rand preceding dry summers had seriously 
ired grass, we have rarely seen it look 
‘re promising than it did early last June. 
little later, however, an excessively hot, 
period set in, which considerably dimin- 
The exces- 


ve heat also injured the early potato crop 





POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


A reader of the Farmer, who believes in 
potted strawberry plants, and fall setting, 
suggests that in the editorial on the subject 
in the September 19th number, the statement 
should have been made that potted plants can 
be procured from any of our Boston seeds- 
men, and also that they may be safely set so 
long as the ground remains unfrozen, and 
that such late set plants can be depended 
upon for fruit the following June. In reply 
say that while there is no doubt 
that good potted plants would live if set very 
late, and that they would bear a little fruit 
the following summer, yet we do not recom- 





we would 


mend such late planting in ordinary practice. 
Potted plants, to produce a full crop, should 
be planted out, if possible, as early as the 
middle of August, in which case they will 
have tillered out, and have become strong 
bearing plants. Mr. Peter Henderson is one 
of the strongest advocates of this method 
among all the writers we are familiar with, 
and he recommends early planting, and liberal 
mulching when set, so there will be no check 
in the growth. His plants, set the middle of 
August, are very large by the first of Novem- 
ber, and have from three to six crowns, each 
ready to burst its cluster of fruit buds with 
the opening of spring. 

Mr. A. S. Fuller in his ‘Small Fruit Cul- 
turist”, (new edition,) speaking of this com- 
paratively new system of planting out potted 





strawberry plants in the fall, says: ‘It is 
true that the pot grown plants will yield a 
moderate crop the following season, an ad- 
vantage which amateur cultivators appreciate 
far more highly than do those who cultivate 
fruit for market, but it is a question if the 
few berries thus obtained are really worth the 
extra care required to produce them.” Mr. 
P. M. Augur set an acre or so of his new 
Jewell strawberry last fall with plants grown 
in pots, but he did the work early and did it 
well, and had plants waich, at the setting in 
of winter, would have required a large flower 
pot to contain them. 

The aim of the Farmer is to acquaint its 
readers with the best methods of doing farm 
and garden work, as well as to inform them 
where and of whom they may safely purchase 


their supplies. Potted strawberry plants are 





| ing, and the cost of expressage is tar greater, 
| we are not yet ready to recommend readers 


It does not require extra favor- | 





| 
} 
| 


sold by most of our Boston seedsmen, and it 
is a very sure as well as convenient method 
for obtaining a few good plants, either of new 
or old varieties, but as they cost much more 
than ordinary plants suited for spring plant- 


to rely chiefly upon such for the general sup- 
ply. In small gardens, where room must be 
economized to the extreme, it is an object to 
have each department bringing in its full 
crop each season. Spring planted strawber- 
ries require more than a full year of cultiva- 
tion and waiting for, before the crop is ready 
to harvest, while fall planted stools will bear 
their fruit after only a few months of grow- 
ing weather. The present season is the first 
of our planting of potted plants, and we hope 
next summer to have a bed in bearing that 
will be worth all the little trouble it has cost 
us for growing the plants and setting them. 
Yet we have no expectation that the yield 
will equal the product of the spring set plants 
that have required continual cultivation the 
whole summer through. 





IF WE COULD ONLY SEE AHEAD. 





In clearing up the farms in this country it 
seemed necessary to cut down and burn near- 
ly all the excellent timber trees. As there 
were few railroads at that time, and the mar- 
kets for timber were a long way off, there ap- 
peared to be little encouragment for saving 
the lumber, which contributed its stores of 
potash to the ash heaps, so what timber was 
not needed for fencing, and for immediate 
use in building the cheapest class of houses 
and barns, was unceremoniously burned. 

When travelling through Kentucky last 
season we were much impressed with the 
wastefulness of the early settlers, who used 
the choicest black walnut lumber for splitting 
up into fence rails. The present generation 
of farmers are now finding out that there has 
been uncalled for haste in destroying the val- 
uable forest trees. One farmer in that re- 
gion, as reported by the Louisville Home 
Journal, who began clearing his farm thirty 
years ago, now finds it worth $8000, while if 
the eighty acres of black walnut timber he 
burned up had been allowed to stand, it would 
now be worth more than $100,000. The 
Forestry Congress began its work of calling 
the attention of the people to this subject 
none too soon. Americans have generally 
wholly ignored the value of forests as con- 
servers of moisture, and as protectors of the 
cultivated portions of the country. Trees 
seemed to have no value in their estimation 
till after they were cut down. 





CATTLE PROTECTION THROUGH 
MOB LAW. 





Kentucky people have a way of settling 
things that we may well hope it will not soon 
be necessary to imitate in New England. On 
the breaking out of pleuro-pneumonia in & 
herd of cattle in Harrison County, the owner, 
Mr. D. N. Brannock, separated the infected 
animals and endeavored to prevent further 
spreading of the disease. Public meetings of 
cattle owners of an adjoining county, de- 
manded that the cattle should be destroyed, 
and as the owner objected, a mob of twenty- 
seven men went to the Brannock farm at 
night, drove the cattle, seventeen head, into 
a close pen, where they were killed and then 
burned, together with the fence rails of which 
the pen was made. Mr. Brannock was threat- 
ened if he made any resistance, Or took meas- 
ures to have the mob punished for their law- 
less acts. The cattle were valued at $425, 
and at last accounts efforts were being made 
to raise that sum to reimburse the owner of 
the cattle. With a cattle commission, em- 





A GOOD TIME TO PAINT. 





As soon as the weather becomes cold enough 
to make the flies and other winged insects 
keep their wings closed, it will be a good time 
to buy a lot of paint and paint the house and 
other farm buildings. Lead is low and oil 
lower than it has been for many years, and 
probably lower than it will be a few months 
hence, if business starts up, as many predict 
it will. For inside work in colors, it may be 
well to use the mixed paints now sold by all 
dealers. These can be matched at any time, 
and as they come prepared for rapid drying, 
any one of ordinary skill and a little practice 
can use them, but for plain, outside work it 
will probably be cheaper to buy the raw lin- 
seed oil and lead or zine and mix to the prop- 
er consistency. Paint not only makes a build- 
ing look a great deal better, and preserves 
it from decay, but it renders it actually warm- 
er by stopping the hundreds of little openings 
between the clapboards or other covering ma- 
terial. ‘ 


farmer to paint his own buildings. Much of 
the work can be done by the ordinary intelli- 
gent help of the farm, and if hired by the year 
as farm help should be, the cost will be much 
less than if the job were let out to a profes- 
sional. It requires a little practice to draw 
window sashes neatly, but’a neat person will 
soon learn. 
the cold sides of the buildings in the mlddle 
of mild days and the sunny sides can be paint- 
ed at any time. If the preservation of the 
wood is the main object, use plenty of oil, but 
if looks is of importance, there must be lead 
or other material enough to give a ‘‘body” 
that will cover well. 


| Even the winter is a good time for the 


In extreme cold weather, paint 





For a good residence 
we would use only good material, but for 
rough out buildings something cheaper will 
answer. Mr. J.J. Thomas of Union Springs, 
N. Y., is a strong advocate of crude petroleum 
for saturating the covering of all farm build- 
ings, including the shingles on the roof. He 
would apply it liberally in two or three coats, 
and afterwards paint with lead and oil for the 
looks. Prof. Knapp of the Iowa Agricultural 
College, has experimented with petroleum 
and linseed oil in the proportion of three parts 
of the former to one part of the latter, with 
the cheap mineral paints for a body, and finds 
it not only very cheap but durable and other- 
wise satisfactory. 

The tendency of the petroleum is to pene- 
trate the grain of the wood and thus give no 
room for water to soak in, while the linseed 
oil and mineral paints form a body that covers 
the surface and gives a uniform color. Lime 
wash, so often recommended for out buildings, 
is a very good fair weather paint, but it is al- 
most worthless for keeping out water, besides 
a building covered with it always lcoks badly 
whenever it is wet. As cheap as oils are 
now, it is far better to use some kind of oil 
for painting any outside work that is worth 
painting at all. And while about it, the farm 
wagons and carts ought to have one or two 
good coats of paint spread over them during 
the winter. 
be painted in the open air, though a good, 
clean, airy room that can be kept free from 
dust is to be preferred. 
to use paint freely and often, and there is no 
better time to use it than during the cold half 
of the year. 


In still weather, carriages may 


It is good economy 


ARE WILD CHERRY LEAVES POI- 
SONOUS TO CATTLE? 





In reply to B. S. W., Clinton, Mass., who 
asks if wild cherry leaves, or peach tree leaves, 
are poisonous to cattle, we would say that 
wild cherry leaves, if eaten when wilted, are 
a deadly poison to cattle if taken in any con- 
siderable quantity. Dr. Cressy once stated 
in our hearing, that if the leaves are eaten 
fresh from the trees, or from the hay mows 
in winter when thoroughly dry, they rarely if 
ever injure cattle. Whether this is true may 
be questioned, since there are recorded cases 
of poisoning from eating of the fresh leaves. 
The leaves of the cultivated cherry trees have 
also been known to kill calves, and to injure 
older cattle. Peach leaves are probably un- 
safe to eat in large quantities when in a wilt- 
ed state, as peach trees and cherry trees are 
quite nearly related. The poisonous princi- 
ple in the leaves is understood to be prussic 
acid, as this acid is found, though sparingly, 
in the seeds or pits of this class of trees. 
Cattle that eat freely of wilted cherry leaves 
are usually soon past all cure, and are not un- 
frequently found dead in the pasture. The 
treatment recommended is to give a solution 
of saleratus, (bi-carbonate of potash,) or of 
carbonate of ammonia, and then administer a 
weak solution of copperas, (sulphate of iron.) 
Cold water dashed upon the head, or over the 
whole body is also recommended for this dis- 
ease, as is also the forcing of the animal to 
take a full bath in river or pond. In the 
New EnGianp Farmer for September, 
1855, a lady writes that a mixture of vinegar 
and chalk in the proportions of one-half pint 
of vinegar to two tablespoonfuls of chalk, had 
proved ‘effectual in several cases of cherry 
poisoning. We are always very careful when 
cutting wild cherry trees or sprouts, to keep 
them a ay from cattle while the leaves are 
in a wilted condition. Our own cattle have 
never been injured by eating them fresh from 
the trees, but might have been under circum- 
stances favorable to taking large quantities. 





Tue Fars nema Purtiep.—Judging by 
the general tone of the reports, there has been 
much less gambling, lottery swindling, liquor 
and beer selling at the Fairs this fall, than in 
previous years, which shows that the criticisms 
of the press and the efforts of right minded 
people have not been without their influence. 
In some of the Western States the improve- 
ment has been marked, the legislatures hav- 
ing taken hold of the matter and passed laws 
prohibiting the erection of stands for these 
purposes within a mile or more from the gates 
to any exhibition ground. In other States 
the reform work has been persistently pushed 
forward by the women, at first against great 
opposition, but finally with the most gratify- 
ing results. Our Fairs, in too many instan- 
ces, have been little less than pandemonium 
let loose. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HoRrTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Part lst of the Transactions of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society for the year 1885 is re- 
ceeived from the Secretary, Robert Manning. It is 
hard to approach even an estimate of the amount 
of good that an organization like the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society does for a community. 
Its influence, like the waves started by pebbles 
thrown into still waters, is constantly widening. 
It improves first the appearance of the homes of 
its members, and then, through their influence, 
many other homes far and near. The amount of 
money appropriated for prizes for the current year 
was over five thousand dollars, but the amount of 
prize money offered or paid is but a meagre measure 
of the influence the Society exerts upon the public. 
The public exhibitions exert an excellent influence, 
but the published transactions, containing full re - 
ports of the lectures and discussions at the weekly 
winter meetings, and which have been quite gen- 
erally noticed by the press, exert a still wider in- 
fluence. The volume before us, of 219 pages, is the 





i here 
wered to act promptly in such cases, t 
ai be no occasion for cattle owners, whose 


herds are threatened by contagious diseases, 





Can be 
40 better attend to dairy work tl in ‘Wine 





to take so lawless a course. 


most interesting report the Society has yet pub- 
lished. We have first, after President Moore’s 


John E. Russell on the “Climate and Horticulture 
of New England,” a portion of which was deliver- 
ed before the State Board of Agriculture last win- 
ter, but which the author was too modest to pub- 
lish in his own report. Then follows the lecture 
on “Mulching,” by Col. Henry W. Wilson; ‘“For- 
est Tree Planting,” by Avery P. Slade; “Herba- 
ceous and Bedding Plants,” by Edward L. Beard; 
“Old and New Roses,” by Joseph H. Brown; 
“Methods of Fruit Culture and Forestry,” by Prof. 
S. T. Maynard; “Garden Flowers,” by Mrs. T. L. 
Nelson; “The Leaf as a Physical Study,” by Dr. 
Geo. A. Bowen; “The Propagation of Trees and 
Shrubs from Seed” by Jackson Dawson; “The No- 
menclature of Fruits,” by Hon. Marshal P. Wilder; 
“Nitrogen in Agriculture,” by Hon. J. J. H. Greg- 
ory ; “Heating Greenhouses,” by Joseph H. Wood- 
ford, and lastly “A Comparison of Manures for 
the Garden and Orchard,” by Prof. G. C. Caldwell. 
A membership in such a society pays a good inter- 
est on the investment made. 





Porato Scan.—A correspondent of the 
Western Rural claims to have discovered, by 
the aid of a powerful microscope, the cause of 
the disease known as potato scab. He finds 
the liquid portion of a scabby potato swarm- 
ing with living organisms, microbes, but 
whether as cause or effect he is as yet uncer- 
tain. He believes salt a partial preventive, 
and that rank, green manures invite the dis- 
ease. The chief reliance in preventing the 
disease is such treatment as will give the most 
vigorous health and growth. It remains an 
open question just what that treatment should 
be. Clover sod usually gives clean potatoes, 
but not always, and the commercial fertilizers 
in place of animal manures cannot be wholly 
relied upon for protection. 





Correspondence. 


Kor The New England Farmer. 


THE SILVER PROBLEM. 


BY GEORGE A. BACON, 


The true political economist or statesman who is 
worthy of the name, will seek to consider all finan- 
cial, economic or national questions, apart from, if 
not uninfluenced by, any narrow political consider- 
ation, independent of any mere party view. In 
this spirit I desire to offer a few thoughts concern- 
ing the silver question, which just now is receiving 
more of the public attentlon than any other. Sey- 
eral to this end. First may be 
mentioned the low price silver bullion is quoted 
in the London market—47 pence per ounce- 
the lowest it has reached during the present cen- 
tury. Second, the combined effort of all our banks 
to boom a scare on silver in order to secure a re- 
peal of the silver coinage act; and third, the unan- 
imity with which the Eastern press, save a few no- 


reasons conspire 


table exceptions, support the banks in their efforts 
to depreciate the silver dollar as money, misrepre- 
senting its availability and usefulness, creating a 
popular prejudice against it, and urging the public 
to oppose its circulation. Such a combination usu- 
ally carries its point, right or wrong. Should it 
succeed in this instance, the result, as I see it, will 
be particularly bad. The nation’s purse strings 
will be tightened, increased failures will follow, 
prices will become still lower, labor will go worse 
than begging, and great distress come to all the 
people of the country. 


What is the Result of the Combination? 

The banks and their allies want only a gold 
standard, practically to demonetize silver, that they 
can readily control the finances of the country. 
They know better than most men the truth of Pres- 
ident Garfield's statement: “Whoever controls the 
volume of currency is absolute master of the in- 
dustry and commerce of the countrv.”” At the 
late Commercial Convention at Atlanta, one mem- 
ber from South Carolina said, that every banker 
but one in his State had signed a petition for the 
suspension of the silver act. He must have been 
daft to suppose that, under the circumstances, they 
would do otherwise than sign such a petition. 
Perhaps the single member who refrained, con- 
scientiously, thought that his bread was already 


spread with financial butter sufficiently thick 
enough. An observing friend, speaking of the re- 


cent action of these bankers, and it applies to the 
Bankers’ Convention at Chicago, says: ‘Realizing 
their gratuity, the privilege of living upon what 
they owe, is in possible danger of being taken 
from them, and that they may be compelled to en- 
ter the business lists with no more advantages than 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the farmers and 
others, they are now making special efforts to dem- 
onstrate to the public the further necessity of their 
shaping the financial legislation of the country, 
dictating what policy shall be pursued, and insist- 
ing at all times upon that action which will give 
them the control of the nation’s money.” That the 
press generally, especially the representative dailies 
in our marts of trade, papers which largely influ- 
ence public action, are aiding the banks, is because 
most of them are owned by bankers, who do not 
lose sight of their larger interests. The financial 
agents of the country, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Comptroller of the Currency, the Director 
of the Mint, and others, are more or less directly 
interested in the continuance of the banks, the up- 
holders of monometalism. ‘The advocates of a 
single standard, gold, belong to the creditor class, 
and this policy prevailing, the value of their claims 
would be enhanced about twenty per cent, while 
the debts of business men generally, and those of 
the people who belong to the other class, would be 
proportionately increased. Thus one can see what 
interests unite in seeking to discredit silver money, 
what motives underlie the efforts to re-establish a 
gold standard. The only marvel is, that in the 
face of such a combination, silver has maintained 
itself as well as it has, that despite this opposition, 
silver certificates to the amonnt of $100,000,000 
have been preferred to gold. 

A United States Senator recently said in public, 
that “if the same efforts had been directed to the 
maintenance of silver money, that bad been made 
to destroy it in the confidence of the world, and the 
banks had recognized and sustained it in their op- 
erations as ihe law requires them to do, silver bul- 
lion would today, in my judgment, and that of 
others who are more competent than myself to 
form a correct opinion, be at or near par.” 


The Reasons for Using Silver 

in connection with gold, are numerous and neces- 
sary. Itis not right, nor wise, nor just, to allow 
any class of men, particularly those who are di- 
rectly and specially interested, to manipulate the 
currency of the country, to contract or expand it 
at will. Silver is the only kind of money the issue 
of which is independent of the banks. It is the 
only check or regulator to the usurping power of 
gold. Through concerted action on the part of the 
money power, the banks have, and yet do, practi- 
cally control the gold coinage as well as the Na- 
tional bank notes. The liberal use of silver inter- 
feres with this monopoly; hence their objection to 
the Government paying it out, or putting it into 
circulation by calling in our three per cent bonds ; 
hence again their persistent reiteration—‘repeal 
the present silver coinage act.” All this is a trifle 
too diaphanous. If silver had not been so outra- 
geously discriminated against, there would not now 
be so much of it stored in the vaults of the Treas- 
ury. Much of its unpopularity owes its origin to 
the selfishness which prevails in our financial cen- 
tres, whose interests are not increased by its circu- 
lation. Though we are supposed to be on a coin 
basis, gold and silver, yet really since resumption, 
the banking interests of Wall street have practi- 
cally maintained a single, the gold, standard. The 
inevitable result is business depression and distress 
everywhere. Industrial slavery is its legitimate 
outcome; and labor, which would enrich and bless 
in all directions, finds no proper field for its be- 
neficent operations. 

While the world’s supply of gold, never enough 
for its business, is constantly growing less, to insist 
upon this metal being the sole instrument of ex- 
change, discounts every element of financial wis- 
dom and justice, and pays a high premium on ab- 
surdity. With a dual currency, silver and gold, 
equally favored, business men realize, as also do 
the people, that they have more facilities of ex- 
change than when there is but one standard. The 
good resulting from a double standard far more 
than outweighs the disadvantage arising thero- 
from. The staple argument has been, that the use 
of silver will drive gold out of the country, which 
is disproved by facts. Never were the banks so 
plethoric of gold as they have been of late—over 
fifty millions being hoarded by them; and while 
trying to get more, to get it all, they are at the 
same time, in convention and on change, crying 
out loudly against the use of silver. With enor- 
mous reserves on hand, they are intolerant of the 
check upon them which silver supplies. Natu- 
rally enough their interests lie in one direc- 
tion, those of the business community and the 
people in another. With silver suppressed, they 


they so decide. It would, in short, give them the 
mastery over the whole machinery of exchange. 

The further necessity of using silver exists, if 
other reasons are wanted, because of the decrease 
in the supply of gold throughout the world, and 
because of its increased consumption in the arts 
and sciences—a lessened crop on the one hand and 
a& greater consumption on the other. Moreover, 
the increased demand of business from the increase 
of population, etc., necessitates the addition of for- 
ty millions annually. So, with a growing shortage 

of gold production, and with a yearly consumption 
of twenty millions of coin in the manufactures, etc., 
there is no force whatever in the objection of inter- 
ested parties, to the increase of our silver stock two 
millions per month to belp equalize matters. 

The So-called Dishonest Charge. 

The cry of dishonesty against the silver dollar, 
because of its present bullion value, comes with the 
poorest kind of grace from those who a few years 
ago violated every principle of honesty and equity 
in demonetizing this identical coin; they conveni- 
ently forget their own Act of March 3, ’63, prohib- 
iting the convertibility of our Treasury notes with 
our United States 6 per cent bonds, which in the 
interest of the people had been solemnly guaran- 
teed; they are seemingly oblivious to their own 
Acts of 69, of ’70 and ’73, changing original con- 
tracts, as to the payment of the interest and princi- 
pal ef the bonds, etc. These honest Acts were 
prompted by the very spirit of savage greed. Ver- 
ily, the “good old rule” of Rob Roy “sufticeth 
them.” 

: “The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can—” 

There is more honesty in the silver dollar, even 
when measured by its present bullion value, than 
in the whole class of “money changers,” who while 
dictating for years the financial legislation of the 
country, have considered it only through the spec- 
tacles of self interest. The charge of dishonesty 
from such a source is but a repetition of the rea- 
soning of the wolf and the lamb. Satan rebuking 
sin is commendable holiness as compared to the 
consistency of such representatives of financial in- 
tegrity. 

To the demand that the silver dollar should be 
demonetized, or be made relatively as valuable as a 
gold one, it is well to remember that the purchas- 
ing power of a silver dollar is equal to that of a 
every whit. They are exactly alike as 
money, hence there is no need of increasing the 
value of one, or decreasing the value of the other. 
When taken out of the country, neither of them are 
regarded as money, but as a commodity. 

Both gold and silver are liable to fluctuate—one 
as much as the other, in the longrun. History 
shows that silver has commanded a premium over 
Should Govern- 
ment seek to keep them exactly alike, the intrinsic 
value of first the one and then the other would 
have to be constantly changed. 


gold one 


gold as often as gold over silver. 


This shows the 
folly of the present demand to make the silver dol- 
lar a so-called honest dollar. 

But because a silver dollar, as bullion, is worth 
fifteen or twenty cents less than a gold one, is it 
realized what would be the result if a change in 
their relative values were made? Why, all the 
debts of the country would be increased to this ex- 
tent—the debts of the Government, with that of the 
States, cilies, counties, towns, insurance, railroad 
and real estate mortgages, etc., estimated by one 
authority to be thirty thousand millions, an incom- 
prehensible sum—all these would be increased 
about one-fitth. Why should the creditor class be 
thus enriched at the expense of the debtor class ? 
Take a conspicuous example; Mr. Vanderbilt is 
supposed to own $50,000,000 in United States bonds. 
By making the silver dollar equal the gold dollar, 
the Government, that is the people, would have to 
pay him $10,000,000 more. His railroad and other 
bonds would be increased in like ratio. So too 
would all the bonds which the banks hold, and 
upon which they do their business. Is it to be 
wondered at then, that they are eager to repeal the 
silver coinage Act, to add twenty cents worth more 
of silver to every silver dollar, to substitute a gold 
standard_for the present donble standard? But te 
best inteptsts of the nation, of the people, lie not in 
this direttion. 
Washington, Sept. 25, 1885. 
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FIVE MINUTES’ TALK ON HEALTH. 





BY D. N. PATTERSON, M. D. 





Vaccination. 
The prevalence of small pox throughout New 
England and Canada at the present time has sug- 
gested the above subject as a timely topic for our 
health talk this week. 
The steps which led to the discovery and final 
demonstration of vaccination have now passed into 
history, and are too well known to require repeti- 
tion here. Like every great discovery which has 
proved a blessing to mankind, vaccination has been 
obliged to contend with ignorance, superstition and 
malicious intrigue on every hand. It is not diffi- 
cult at any time to find certain persons who are 
ever ready to set themselves up against any truth. 
As some one has aptly remarked, ‘‘Noise and as- 
sertion are the stock in trade of such people.” 
Their principle is the old one, “That a lie well 
stuck to is as good as the truta.” It took years, 
together with a large amount of accumulated facts 
and statistics, to demonstrate conclusively the posi- 
tive benefits to be derived from such a process as 
vaccination. Although the centennial of its dis- 
covery has not yet been celebrated, yet there is no 
axiom more clear than are the possible achieve- 
ments of vaccination. Today the truth of this 
statement is admitted by all candid thinkers, and 
denied only by the wilfully ignorant. 
In proof of this assertion we have only to note 
an array of facts gleaned from standard authori- 
ties to substaniate this truth. These have been so 
plainly set forth by an eminent writer that they are 
here given without change. The conclusions re- 
ferred to are as follows : 
“(1,) That this disease, cow pox, casually com- 
municated to man, has the power of rendering him 
unsusceptible to small pox. (2.) That the speci- 
fic cow pox alone, and not other eruptions affecting 
the cow which might be confounded with it, had 
this protective power. (3.) That the cow pox 
might be communicated at will from the cow to 
the hand of man by the hand of the surgeon, 
whenever the requisite opportunity existed ; and (4) 
That the cow pox once ingrafted on the human 
subject might be continued from individual to in- 
dividual by successive transmissions, conferring on 
each the same immunity from small pox as was 
enjoyed by the one first infected from the cow.” 
Through the lights and shadows of over three- 
quarters of acentury these facts have been thor- 
oughly tested, again and again, under almost every 
conceivable condition. As a result of these inves- 
tigations it may be safely stated that with such ex- 
ceptions as are always allowed in everything, per- 
sons who are thoroughly, properly and sufficiently 
vaccinated will not take the small pox. Instances 
without number can be gathered from medical and 
other authorities where persons have been success- 
fully vaccinated, and who have served as assistants 
and nurses in small pox hospitals for weeks and 
months, without taking the disease. 
Again, if there is no virtue in vaccination, as 
some claim, why is it that only a few generations 
ago small pox was so prevalent and fatal that one 
in six of the whole population in Europe died of 
that disease? Certainly during the past twenty-five 
years no such record as that can be found in that 
or any other country. It is true that epidemics 
have occasionally broken out in different localities 
of each, but it is not difficult to prove that it was 
often in those very towns and cities where the 
claims of vaccination were the least regarded, and 
in some instances almost entirely ignored. 
The question here properly comes up for discus- 
sion, when and how often shall a person be vacci- 
nated. In order to rightly answer this question, a 
careful and thorough examination of a large 
amount of medical literature upon the subject has 
been made. From this study and investigation the 
following deductions are here offered. 
It is well known that whenever an epidemic of 
smal] pox has occurred, there has always been a 
larger rate of mortality among children from a 
few weeks old to five years of age than among 
older children and adults. It is therefore logical 
to suppose that a child should be vaccinated as 
early as possible, of course other things at the 
same time being favorable. If a child is strong 
and healthy he may be vaccinated any time from 
six weeks tothree months old. Butif the child is of 
a feeble, delicate constitution, or is sickly, then a 
much longer time is best to elapse. Of course if 
small pox should be prevalent in the community 
it would be necessary to be governed by the sur- 
rounding circumstances. 
A child thoroughly vaccinated before he is one 
year old, is protected from small pox until he 
reaches the age of from twelve to fourteen, pro- 
vided he has continued in fair health during those 
years. But if he bas been subjected to a long suc- 
cession of severe attacks of illness, re-vaccination 
may be necessary several years earlier. 
At the age of twelve or fourteen a person should 


this subject must be agitated, for a change can not 
be expected until we realize the situation. In con- 
nection with the help business, we have learned 


depend largely upon personal habits, modes of liv- 
ing, occupation, and general condition of health. 
Certainly once in fourteen years every one who has 
not had either small pox or varioloid should sub- 
mit to the protective influence of vaccination. 
{f at that time the vaccination does not take it 
should be again repeated within two or three years, 
for the old inoculation may not have continued to 
prove effectnal. 

In conclusion, one word with reference to the 
best means of vaccination. In reply we have but 
one word to say; that is, use only bovine virus. 
There are those who make it a business to provide 
this virus, and the process has been perfected so 
that now the danger or the possibility of obtaining 
any but pure matter is reduced to a minimum. 
From these firms, whose names are household 
words among physicians, good and reliable virus 
can always be obtained. It is not wise to vacci- 
nate from one person to another. This was for- 
merly the custom, but it is now fast going out of 
use, and there is no good reason why it should not 
soon be entirely set aside. Vaccination, if proper- 
ly performed, is safe, and it should be employed by 
all, as in this way the scourge of small pox may 
eventually be reduced to a few isolated cases. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL CHIPS AND SHAY- 
INGS. 





Gathering Apples. 

This labor should be performed at the proper sea- 
son. If omitted too long the fruit becomes perfect- 
ly matured and only awaits the next step in the 
course of nature, which is decay. If picked just a 
little before perfect maturity, there is an arrest of 
the regular course of nature, and other things being 
equal, the fruit will be more easily preserved and 
for a much longer time. 

Gather the Leaves. 

It is an unusual home that does not have trees 
about it, either fruit or shade. These must soon 
cast their leaves, and though agreeable in their sea- 
son in the shade which they produce, they are un- 
sightly when left to be blown about by the wind, 
and when so left they seldom go to decay where 
they are of any benefit to the soil, so far as any ad- 
vantage to the farm is concerned. But if collected 
together and saved in some dry and convenient 
place, they may be made to serve a valuable pur- 
pose in furnishing bedding for hogs, cows, or horses. 
Nor is there anything better for banking houses to 
protect cold cellars, than leaves closely packed. 

Clean out the Barnyard. 
Before it is too late, it is always advisable to 
scrape up all the fine manure that has accumulated 
during the summer, and cart it to fields that are to 
be cultivated, or what is perhaps better, spread it 
upon mowing lands for a top dressing. Probably 
as good returns can be obtained in this way as from 
any course that could be pursued. If large returns 
of hay are expected from lands, they must be top 
dressed, and fine manure is good for this purpose. 

Have Secure Flooring. 
A neighbor who is using his team constantly and 
stables it over a barn cellar, on going out the other 
morning to feed, noticed one ox that appeared to be 
lying down when the others all got up. He fed 
them and then the one remained down. An exam- 
ination showed that the floor had broken through, 
and the hind legs of the ox were through the hole, 
hanging down. By releasing him, he sprang out, 
after one or two efforts. We have once before seen 
three animals killed in the same barn by the break- 
ing of the floor; barn cellars may be good manure 
manufactories, but unless extra precautions are 
taken and frequent examinations made, we do not 
consider them as suitable for stabling cattle or 
horses above. 

Sudden Case of Garget. 
A few days since, we had a singular case of gar- 
get. In milking at night there was no appearance 
whatever of any trouble, but on going to milk in 
the morning the udder ote cide of once cow 
was swollen to its fullest extent and nearly as hard 
as a brick,-+=t confined in its effects to one teat. 
By way of treatment, as a matter of necessity, we 
tried *“‘Gombault’s Caustic Balsam.” This is a 
very powerful horse remedy, and we decided to try 
it for garget. A thorough application was made 
and at night the animal was evidently bettter. An- 
other application was made and it became evident 
that the swelling was going down, and the udder 
being restored to its normal action. For a day or 
two we made no use of the milk, because of the ac- 
tion of the balsam. In a few days the swelling 
was all gone and everything appeared to be all 
right; how long this condition will continue re- 


upon 


mains to be seen, but so far as appears, the Caustic 
Balsam proves a valuable remedy in case of garget. 
Wild Grapes. 
This appeared to be a wild grape year. 
are some years in which nature appears to put forth 
her best work in the perfection of wild fruits, and 
especially of grapes, and this is one of the years. 
However palatable the best varieties of cultivated 
grapes may be, they are in some cases, little if any 
superior to some of those found growing wild. But 
the wild grape need not be harvested for eating pur- 
poses especially, but for preserving in the various 
forms that the good wife is so well acquainted with, 
and for excellence of flavor for this purpose, they 
are said to excel the cultivated varieties. Marma- 
lade made from good wild grapes is excellent, and 
the bountiful crop should be secured and utilized 
for this and other preserving purposes. 
Save the Nuts. 

Some farms are ahead of others in the line of 
nuts, especially hickory and chestnuts, as w ell as 
the smaller species—the hazel nut. In some cases 
hickory nuts can be made a source of profit to the 
farm, by way of their sale, for which there is al- 
ways a reasonably healthy demand. But perhaps 
it is equally as important that there be a supply 
secured for family use. During the winter even- 
ings it is a pleasure to sit around the family circle 
and enjoy the feast of apples, pop corn and nuts. 
The gathering affords sport for the younger mem- 
bers of the family and should be indulged in to the 
extent of providing a necessary supply. 


There 


Hunting Squirrels. 
The boys of the farm must have some days of 
recreation in order to keep them in good humor 
and working mood. The hum-drum every day 
routine of work with no relaxation and opportuni- 
ties for recreation is what causes a distaste for 
farm life. But once a week, or even once a fort- 
night, let the boys go a fishing, or now, a hunting, 
and new vigor is put into their lives. Furnish a 
gun and ammunition to the young son and let him 
exercise his skill a /a Carver, and when he comes 
in with a game bag well filled as the result of his 
pleasure, he will feel a pride in his accomplishment, 
besides feeling that he is adding to the stock of 
family provisions. We say encourage the boys. 
Old-Fashioned Huskings. 
Soon it will be time for the genuine, old-fashioned 
New England huskings, with their accompani- 
ment of pumpkin pie and various sports, when old 
and young, men and maidens, join in stripping the 
husks from the ears of corn, until called from labor 
to refreshment and the sports that follow, not for- 
getting to trip the light fantastic toe. May these 
old customs_never be forgotten because they are 
old, nor passed by because they belonged to the 
ways of the fathers. 
Witiiam H. YEoMANs. 

Columbia, Conn. 
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LOCAL TARIFF RATES TOO HIGH. 





Several correspondents through the Valley, state 
that agents to buy fruit and vegetables are looking 
around, and if suitable freight rates can be had will 
ship to the sea board ports. If facts through the 
east are as in the Connecticut valley, it is time the 
laboring class should arouse themselves. We re- 
alize the importance of capital and labor working 
harmoniously together, and although we are not 
members of any secret organization, still we believe 
the Grange is trying a reform in this respect, and 
should have the cordial aid and support of farmers 
and laborers throughout New England. Ever since 
we can remember, there has been no argument by 
agricultural orator and writer that has been used 
with more force than the nearness of home markets 
to induce the rising generation to improve their an- 
cestral homes and others to settle here. Since the 
curtailing of tobacco cultare in this valley, many 
people have gone into fruits and vegetables. And 
if they are fortunate enough to get a crop, the buy- 
er in our city will tell them : “We like your goods, 
they are fine enough quality, keep better and are 
worth more, but it is impossible to make local rates 
so that we can deal with you. Do you realize, 
farmers, that the products of the soil west of Chi- 
cago can be laid down in our metropolis less than 
from Northampton? In looking up this matter I 
was astonished to find this the case. If this is the 
case through Maine and all through the East, 





three hours’ ride East. 

One day’s ride from New Jersey to Northern 
Vermont is costing us between nine and ten dollars. 
How can we expect our farms here will bud and 
blossom and our children stay onthem? How can 
we expect emigrants will settle on our hillsides, oc- 
cupy the vacant homesteads and beautiful farms, 
and increase our population, which we claim, is the 
only sure way to improve the times? We want no 
more laborers in our cities. They are overflowed 
today. But we do want some legislation to induce 
the emigrants to come here instead of going to 
South America and elsewhere. While our country 
is importing in that small article, eggs, several mil- 
lions of dollars a year, and all admit there is no 
place superior to New England for poultry and 
small fruits, why can not we here agitate and agi- 
tate until a right so potent as the above should be 
respected? Keep the ball rolling. Let us hear 
from all sections. Cuas. T. PARSONS. 





Selections. 


COLOR IN BREEDING. 


Each distinct breed of farm animals has its 
own distinctive color or combination of colors, 
and these are by no means without rule, but 
produced by careful breeding and selection, so 
carefully attended to within the last fifty years 
that a breed may easily be determined by 
thes: and other characteristic marks Be | 
known to all breeders. The Shorthorns vary 
more than any other breed, but whether red, 
white, roan, or a combination of these colors, 
they have no others. Anything darker than 
red—inclining to brown or black—is never 
admissible. The Dutch cattle— Holstein Fries- 
ian—are black and white, neither all black 
nor all white, though either of these colors 
may predominate, and the white is pure white 
and the black jet black. 

The Jerseys are fawn, dark or light grisled 
brown, generally carrying some white, not al- 
ways, however. The Herefords are light red, 
with white face, legs, tail. sometimes the bel- 
ly, and often the neck and a portion of the 





back lined white. The Polled Angus are 
pure black. The Galloways are more inclin- 
ed to brown-black. The red Polls, a pecu- 


liar shade of red, neither dark-red nor yellow- 
red. The Devons are deep red—a mahogany 
bay—with no white except the switch of the 
tails and occasionally the udder white. The 
Sussex are brown and a lighter red. Then 
there are peculiarities of horn, poll, and of 
hair, easily distinguished by competent breed- 
ers. ‘There are also peculiarities of form and 
shape, from the massive square or rounded 
forms of the beef-makers, to the wedge-form 
in front, and deep thighs of the milk breeds. 
All these must be carefully studied before the 
breeder is capable of selecting for himself. 
There is no place where these lessons may be 
more accurately studied than at our great an- 
nual fairs, and at Chicago this fall will be 
presented an array that may be so studied to 
advantage. 

In horses, the thoroughbreds vary in color 
more than other class. Yet here the prevail- 
ing color is chestnut, yellow bay, or blood bay, 
with more or less white on the limbs. They 
are seldom black, although gray is not un- 
common. Of draft horses, the Shire horse 
inclines to bay and brown; the Clydesdale to 
bay and chestnut, with more or less white. 
The Cleveland Bays are blood or brown bays, 
and the Percheron-Norman run from white to 
black, dark and dapple gray being the pre- 
dominant color. 

Again, in hogs, color is an attribute of 
blood. The Berkshires have had the sandy 
complexion gradually bred out of them, and 
the color is now deep black, with white nose, 
feet and tail The Essex are black, often 
with a bluish cast. The Chester Whites are 
pure white, so are the Yorkshires, and their 
wariety. tha (eo.called) Suffolk... The Pvland 
China is now bred entirely black, except 
small patches of white on the body. The Du- 
roc-Jersey is sandy-red, like their alleged 
progenitors, the Tamworth Red, but superior 
in every respect. 

In sheep, the wool must, for obvious rea- 
sons, be white, whatever the yelk or other 
perishable color may give the wool. In horn 
and in color of face and limbs there is great 
diversity, running from mottled to red and 
brown, as to face and limbs. Peculiarities of 
horn, texture of wool, and face and leg mark- 
ings, with size and form mark the prevailing 
breeds, and also subdivisions of those de- 
scended from peculiar races, as in the merinos. 
Fowls have undergone greater changes from 
the original, than any other class of farm 
stock. ‘They are not only bred to color, but, 
like pigeons, to colors and markings of indi- 
vidual feathers. This has been possible with- 
in a comparatively short time, for the reason 
that the breeder may have two broods a year, 
and many individuals of a brood to select 
from. Next, in the same degree, may be 
named swine, and next sheep. 

Only a very few men of a generation, how- 
ever, have the peculiar talent, or more truly, 
the painstaking inclination, for careful study 
and persistence in a given direction, to reform 
a breed or to give their peculiar strains of a 
breed that superiority over others to make 
them carefully sought. The younger a man 
begins, the sooner will he acquire facility in 
this direction, and in no respect may the gen- 
eral farmer better assist himself in the rearing 
of grades, than by making superior animals so 
careful a study that they may be carried in- 
definitely in the mind. Here, again, there is 
no better school of study than at our great 
annual fairs.——Chicago Tribune. 


HORSE SENSE. 





I never buy a horse with a low, narrow 
forehead. Such a forehead belongs to all vi- 
cious horses, kickers, bad runaways, etc.— 
in fact, every vice is found in a horse with a 
low, narrow forehead, and never in the _ 
site. Inthe high and broad forehead we have 
a predominating cerebellum or low brain. 
Never buy such horses on any account. 
Suspending a sack (or anything else) be- 
hind a horse to prevent kicking is worse than 
ridiculous. Such an act is quite contrary to 
the commonest grooming, and in every point 
illogical. I have seen a basket tried instead 
of a sack. It ruined the animal. There is 
no education or training in such a foolhardy 
act. 

Nothing is more true than the fact that the 
kind of bit used’on a horse has very much to 
do with his conduct. Many horses will be 
fretful and unsteady with a chafing sharp bit, 
that would otherwise be gentle and pleasant 
with a less severe one. A sharp, severe bit 
is not the subduer of the horse’s temper by 
any means. It does quite often excite many 
bad habits and unpleasant acts in a horse, 
which would be dormant if otherwise treated. 
No horse requires so good and thorough a 
breaking as the family horse. A good family 
horse is one of the most valuable in the horse 
market at all times. Much of the family’s 
comfort and safety depends upon the quali- 
ties of the family horse. None but a thor- 
oughly broken, good tempered animal should 
be used for a family horse. 

There is no question in my mind as to the 
correctness of the assertion that a medium- 
sized horse is in every respect the best for the 
farmer. He will do more work and last long- 
er, and can be used occasionally for a roadster 
without injury. 

A habitually rolling horse should have either 
a loose box or a narrow stall. A horse in a 
box stall would not be much better off than in 
an ordinary stall, if tied. He should be loose. 
All horses in box stalls should be loose, as the 
name of the box stall suggests this.—Dr. 
Horne. in National Stockman. 





An Ipea in Frurr Dryinc.—The use of 
oil stoves is becoming very common. They 
may be made to do good service in drying 
fruit, of which, in some sections, there is a 
large excess this year. Whoever burns hard 
coal (anthracite), knows what a coal-sifter is. 
The simplest form is a square box of half-inch 
stuff, with a coarse wire-cloth bottom, and no 
top. The wire-cloth should be of galvanized 
iron, and has about four squares to the inch. 
The sides of the box are about three inches 
high, and it is about fourteen inches square. 
These boxes are easily made, the wire being 
attached by strips, nailed to the edges of the 
frame. Fruit laid upon the wire in the boxes, 
and several boxes piled evenly one upon the 
other, may be uid dried, by placing the 
stack thus made upon an oil-stove. The heat 
must be equalized by an iron plate laid above 
the flame, which must be kept low. The low- 
ermost box needs to be removed, and placed 
on top every now and then, special care bein 

taken not to cook the fruit. The drying wi 

thus go on entirely under control, and almost 
as rapidly as in the patent dryers. For large 


days’ ride West, it will not carry the same clase 


POULTRY AS A BUSINESS. 

One of the obstacles to raising poultry ona 
large scale has been the lack of proper atten- 
tion. On most farms the poultry have been 
managed in connection with something else, 
and are not given that importance which is es- 
sential to success. While all admit that poul- 
try will pay alarger profit in proportion to 
capital invested than stock of other kinds, 
and though poultry and eggs contribute mil- 
lions to our national wealth annually, yet it is 
not an exclusive business on the farms. 
There are breeders who make a specialty of 
horses, while others prefer cattle, sheep or 
swine, but with the exception of a few breed- 
ers of pure-bred fowls, no extended opera- 
tions in poultry are general. It cannot be 
said that those who have endeavored to make 
a business of poultry were all negligent, for 
many of them were experienced. One great 
obstacle has been cholera, which devastates 
the flocks so quickly as to scatter the capital 
to the winds in a very few days. Koup is an- 
other enemy, and has done its duty nobly in 
throwing obstacles in the way. If, however, 
a majority of the difficulties can be traced to 
some cause, the battle will be half won, as it 
can be removed, and no better method of ar- 
riving at the difficulties can be given than to 
look over the mistakes sometimes made. 

The greatest mistake usually made is that 
of over-feeding. The writers on poultry have 
so well impressed upon the mind of the be- 
gioner the importance of good feeding with a 
variety of food, that the majority practise it 
but too well. Cholera, debility, indigestion 
and other ills are due to the hens being too 
fat when confined. It has been accepted that 
in order to keep poultry right in large num- 
bers they must be divided into separate fam- 
ilies in different yards. But on farms where 
a few only are kept, the hens are compelled to 
work and hunt their food, thereby keeping 
themselves in good condition, while in con- 
finement it is different. A fat hen will lay 
but few eggs, and many of the eggs will be 
detormed, double volked or soft shelled. The 
eggs from fat hens do not hatch well, and if 
chicks, by accident, come from them, they are 
weak and sickly. This rule applies to all 
classes of stock. The females should never 
be too fat. It is not necessary to allow each 
family of hens a range, but to so feed them 
as to compel them to take plenty of exercise 
by scratching for all they receive. 

Crowding the fowls is a mistake. The en- 
deavor to utilize space by keeping as many 
hens as possible in the coop, has proved to be 
extravagant economy. Only enough should 
be in the flock to prevent foul quarters and 
impure air. The drinking water is as impor- 
tant as the food, as it is the fountain source 
from which all diseases are spread. What is 
required to render the poultry business suc- 
cessful, is to conduct it by abandoning all other 
pursuits and giving it full attention, but the 
novice should begin only with a few. ‘There 
is much to learn, buf it is the mistakes that 
are to be guarded against rather than the 
adoption of the best methods of care. The 
field is large for poultry, and it will be years, 
if ever, before the markets can be fully sup- 
plied. 

To sum up briefly, some of the essentials 
may be mentioned—good, dry quarters and 
clean yards. Dampness is more fatal than 
cold. A dry, sandy soil should be pre- 
ferred. Hatch the chicks as early as possi- 
ble, and never sell a stale egg, as one who 
secures a reputation for fresh eggs, can com- 
mand his own price. Study the breeds, and 
cross the fowls judiciously, or select a pure 
breed suited to the locality. If the winters 
are severe, breed for small combs and heavily 
feathered bodies, but do not overlook activity 
as a qualification. No particular breed comes 
up to all the qualities, but they may be cross- 
ed to blend such. Divide the flocks, keep 
the quarters and yards clean, and feed regu- 
larly, but carefully. Upon the successful 
fowding of the fewls—the bucimasewaline It 
is much better to allow them to be hungry, 
and forced to scratch in some material placed 
for that purpose, than to have them fat and 
too lazy to prove profitable. ‘Too much glass 
for light and heat cannot be the 
houses, and frequent spading of the yards is 
a necessity.— Philadelphia Record. 
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KEEPING THE LAND IN CROPS. 





Autumn cultivation, says The Daily Tele- 
graph of London, is rigthly considered to lie 
at the foundation of good farming, the reason 
being that arable land is kept cleaner with 
less cost where it is scrupulously adopted, and 
the early tillage affords opportunity for put- 
ting in a large number of winter green crops, 
instead of allowing it to remain fallow until 
spring. Popular opinion appears to favor this 
kind of cropping more and more Farmers 
of the last generation often omitted to sow 
rye, winter barley, vetches, and trifolium for 
spring and early summer feeding, from the 
mistaken idea that rapid cropping punishes 
the land too much. ‘The fact is now seen and 
tolerably well understood, that if only sufli- 
cient fertility be supplied and the soil be kept 
clean, it is simply impossible to make too 

reat demands on production. As the mar- 
fet gardener, as soon as he has marketed one 
kind of produce, sows for another, so the 
farmer who embarks in legitimate high culti- 
vation aims to keep every acre of his holding 
actively producing. Science as well as com- 
mon sense proves that he is perfectly in the 
right. Sir J. B. Lawes has recently pointed 
out that the nitrates absorbed from the soil by 
rains are speedily washed out again unless 
there be roots of young plants to take them 
up. Ience, the importance of attempting to 
clothe almost every acre of stubble land with 
young, green plants, calculated to yield valu- 
able stock fodder in April, May, and June, 
that throughout the whole intervening growth- 
period from October, this great gain to the 
farm may accrue in an extensive absorbing of 
nitrates from the atmosphere by the roots of 
plants, derived from rainfall and dews. What 
has of late tended to make these winter green 
crops more popular than ever has been the 
success of the ensilage system, and the fact 
that the farmer who adopts the latter can not 
possibly have too many of the former. When 
the rye, vetches, and trifolium have got well- 
nigh to perfection in the spring and early 
summer months, if there be ample silo accom- 
modation, they can be cut and cleared off the 
ground immediately, so that the land may be 
resown to turnips, planted to cabbage, or de- 
voted to green maize for a second silo crop. 
Farmers of the past did not grow so many 
catch crops as their successors do now, be- 
cause they did not always know what to do 
with them when grown. In the months of 
May and June, when there is plenty of grass, 
the consumption of such produce by live stock 
in a green state, although making the best 
possible use of it, is somewhat limited. It 
was all very well in the old days to have a few 
acres of rye, winter barley, vetches, and tri- 
folium, to come successively, ready for con- 
sumption, but it was not worth while cultivat- 
ing any of these crops in a very extended de- 
gree. 





WARM SHELTER IS CHEAPER 
THAN FEED. 





Of the various ways through which it is pos- 
sible for the average dairyman to enhance his 
profit, the most effectual is first to reduce the 
cost of producing his milk. This he can do 
in a variety of ways. One way of doing so 
lies in the improvement of his milking stock. 
This is a certain, but slow way, and ‘must be 
the work of a few years. And then another 
way, more rapid, and that can at once be 
available, consists in reducing the cost of 
keeping his cows. 

This, again, he may do in different ways ; 
first, by securing greater warmth and more 
comfort for his cows in winter. The heaviest 
item of expense which he incurs consists in 
wintering his cows, and the more they are ex- 
posed to the cold, the heavier that item be- 
comes. Cows eat more in winter than at any 
other time, simply because more heat is ab- 
sorbed from their bodies by the cold air. For 
instance, we all know that hot water will cool 
faster on a cold day than on a warm one. 
Therefore the animal heat must be kept up to 
an uniform standard, and the extra loss of 
warmth must be restored, by more fuel, in 
form of feed, and this increases the cost of 
keeping and the cost of producing the fall and 
winter supply of milk. Keep the cows warm, 
and they will eat no more in the winter than 
at any other time, and they will require less 
extra food for winter, just in proportion as 
they are made warm and comfortable, and by 
just so much they will turn out milk at a re- 
duced expense. There is profit in keeping 
cows warm in winter. It costs much less to 
tone down the cold of our severe climate by 
providing warm, comfortable buildings for the 
cows. If the owner has not secured them al- 

















Annual Address, the eloquent lecture by Secretary 


can do as they wish with gold, corner it whenever 


again be vaccinated. Subsequent vaccinations will 


that while one dollar will carry an emigrant three 


quantities a patent dryer may be used.—M. 
. Weld in American Agriculturist 


ready, the sooner he gets them the better, 
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BVegetables.— Potatoes are in good demand, but ar- 








and not be furnishing extra food, year after 
year, to restore the heat needlessly lost by 
the exposure of his cows to the cold air.— 


National Stockman. 
Rew England Farmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10 1885. 





Previous reports of a large shortage in the 
cranberry crop of the Cape, are now shown, 
by the actual test of picking, to have been 
unwarranved, and this season's yield will be 
many thousands of barrels in excess of any 
previous year. 





Connecticut has such a supply of apples 


this fall, that none except the best varieties 
are worth picking, and, for all that, it would 
be easy to find, in almost every town in the 
State, families who do not have apples be- 
cause they cannot afford to buy them. As 
was epigrammatically remarked by a some- 
time Governor Massachusetts, ‘*There 
cannot be too much of any good thing. It is 
not over-production, but under-consumption 


of 


that’s the matter.” 

Another farmer, this time in Connecticut, 
has come to grief by betting his money with a 
stranger. We have no pity to waste on a 
a man who falls into such a trap as that, nor 


with any man who tries to get money out of 


another without giving an equivalent therefor, 
and loses his own cash, and his own self-re- 
spect, in doing it. If the recently victimized 
Connecticut farmer had been content to leave 
his money to the tender mercy of the savings 
bank, and the cashier had carried it to Canada 
with him, we should have had some sympathy 
for him in his loss, but when he set out to use 
his capital, as he supposed, to beat another 
man, he forfeited all claim to respectful con- 
sideration. There's a moral in his experi- 
ence, for farmers; if any travelling stranger 
offers to bet with you any sum of money, on 
any subject whatever, set the dog on him. 


The 
stamp works beautifully. 
ed experiments show, that, in this city at 


new ten-cent expeditious delivery 


Carefully conduct- 
least, it does not cause any extra delay in the 
delivery of letters, and that is surely a good 
But the expeditious part of the 
For instance, a 


feature. 
business is really funny. 
gentleman of our acquaintance addressed two 
envelopes, in exactly the same way, to a per- 
son in the Roxbury district, putting upon one 
of them only a two-cent stamp, and on the 
other adding the special delivery stamp. 
Both letters were mailed at the central office, 
at the same instant, and both were delivered 
at the house to which they were addressed, 
about three miles in somewhat over 
four hours thereafter, the special stamped one 
no quicker than the one which had only the 
Our friend has since 


away, 


simple two-cent stamp. 
been trying to figure out what the post office 
department did to earn the extra ten cents on 
one of these letters. 


The Prairie Farmer has been toa cattle 
show somewhere out West, where the man- 
agement had engaged a battery of light ar- 
tillery to give exhibition drills, and to keep 
up a constant firing. The 
mense, and even the seductive horse trot was 


effect was im- 
neglected for ‘‘the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war.” The 
mends fair managers to catch on to this idea, 


Prairie Farmer recom- 
and engage a battery for cattle show service, 
for ‘‘the firing of /arge guns in the vicinity of 
the grounds.” We shouldn't be surprised if 
this new departure should work very well 
after all. 
large part of the cattle show programme in 


The big gun business has been a 


this part of the conntry for years, but it has 
not been managed right; perhaps it would be 
as well to spike some of the old ones that we 
have 
the more noisy, ard not more brazen, guns of 


POR ac av » nee fet Gran 


war, as recommended by our esteemed co- 
temporary. 


HOOKING FRUIT. 
One of the greatest annoyances to which 


the raisers of fruit of whatever kind are sub- 
ject, is the idea that seems to prevail among 
a large part of the population, that there is 
not only no serious wrong done to the owner 
by the clandestine robbery of his trees or 
trellises, but that such robbery is even a some- 
what commendable thing. We have in mind 
a case of very recent happening, where a 
crowd of boys, from a dozen to fifteen years 
old, made a raid by night upon an arbor cov- 
ered with choice grapes, and almost entirely 
despoiled it of its fruit before they were dis- 
covered by the owner, who, however, was 
fortunate enough, or unfortunate enough, to 
lay hands on two or three of them and find 
out who they were. ‘The parents of the boys, 
being appealed to by the aggrieved owner of 
the fruit, affected to regard the thing as a 
mere boyish freak, not worthy of notice, and 
were even a little indignant when the loser 
spoke of it by its proper name of thieving, 
and pointed out, that apart from the ‘‘senti- 
mental damages” sustained by loss of fruit 
which he had carefully tended and watched, 
the money damages in loss of fruit and injury 
to the vines and trellis was no inconsiderable 
matter. 

Now when the parents of nightly marauders 
take this view of the case, what is to be done ? 
Our friend did what was exactly the right 
thing, and procured the arrest of the boys, 
who, by the mistaken leniency of the District 
Judge, were let off with a small fine. We 
say the small fine was a mistake, for the rea- 
son that it sets the price of wilful mischief too 
low. Had the boys, instead of stealing, or 
helping to steal, a hundred pounds of grapes, 
worth perhaps five dollars, stolen five dollars 
worth of sheets and shirts from a clothes line, 
they would not by any means have got off so 
easily. ‘The statute provides that 

Whoever wilfully and maliciously enters an or- 
cbard, nursery, garden or cranberry meadow and 
takes away, mutilates or destroys a tree, shrub or 
vine, or steals, takes and carries away any fruit or 
flower without the consent of the owner thereof, 
shall be punished by fine not exceeding $500 or by 
imprisonment in the House of Correction not ex- 
ceeding six months. 


If in one case in a country neighborhood, 
anything like the maximum fine were imposed, 
or the offender should be given a chance to 
enjoy the hospitality of the county for a few 
weeks at the House of Correction, the prac- 
tice of ‘‘hooking” fruit in that locality would 
speedily become uncommon. 


A PLEASANT PRESS EXCURSION. 

On Friday of last week, a few of the news- 
paper friends of Editor George M. Whitaker 
made a trip to Southbridge to assist in the 
celebration of the fifteenth anniversary of Mr. 
Whitaker's management and the twentieth of 
his connection with the weekly Journal of 


that town. Taking the morning train in the 
N. Y. & N. E. Railroad, a pleasant ride of 


three hours found us at the Southbridge sta- 
tion where a barge was in waiting to take the 
arriving party, to the number of a dozen or 
so, about the town, Mr. Whitaker calling at- 
tention to points of particular interest by the 
way. 

After winding about through the numerous 
main thoroughfares and pleasant country 
roads in the suburbs for an hour or more, the 
party were in excellent time for the enter- 
tainment which was in waiting in the parlors 
and dining room of the ‘C. A. Dresser 
House,” where introductions were exchanged 
with a few of the representative men of the 
town who had gathered to welcome us. The 
dinner was of that kind to make one wish the 
‘‘branch” road could be extended so that 
Southbridge would be, not the terminus, but 
the halfway stop between Boston and New 
York. After the dinner pleasant friendly 
congratulations were extended to the host by 
Wm. 8. Loomis of the Holyoke Transcript, 
and President of the Massachusetts Press As- 
sociation, Editors Cook of the Milford Jour- 
nal and Lee of the Pawtucket, R. I. Gazette 
& Chronicle, Ex. Gov. A. H. Littlefield of 
Rhode Island, Col. J. P. Jordan of Boston, 








and the Messrs. J. M. Corcoran, C. A. Hag- 


erty, A. H. Wheeler and others of the busi- 
ness men of the town. 

Southbridge is surrounded by some of the 
most picturesque landscapes in the State and 
its citizens have given much attention to the 
general appearance and improvement of the 
village, no small share of which is due to the 
frequent hints and suggestions which have 
appeared in the columns of its enterprising 
local Journal. Since our previous visit to the 
town some years ago, a marked improvement 
is observable, especially in the matter of dis- 
pensing with street fences in front of the resi- 
dences. Instead of the occasional dwelling 
with its lawn closely shaved to the line of 
travel, we now find entire streets without a 
single pannel of inhospitable looking fence 
obstruding itself upon the view of the passer 
by. At 3.40 the members of the visiting 
party again took the train for their respective 
homes, hoping for many fifteen year periods 
of prosperity for their kind and enterprising 
host. 





|MASSACHVUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Society, for the 
election of officers, took place on Saturday 
last, with the following result, after a some- 
what animated contest : 


President, Henry P. Walcott. 

ice Presidents, John Cummings, Charles H. B. 
Breck, Benjamin G. Smith, F. L. Ames. 

Recording Secretary, Robert Manning. 

Professor of Botany and Vegetable Physiology, 
John Robinson. 

Professor of Entomology, Samuel H. Scudder. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

I xecutive—The President, Chairman ; the Chair. 

man of Finance Committee; Marshall P. Wilder, 
‘. L. Ames, William C. Strong, Charles H. B. 
B. Breck, Charles S. Sargent, Henry Weld Fuller, 
William H. Spooner. 

Finance—H. Hollis Hunnewell, Chairman ; Hen- 
ry P. Walcott, F. L. Ames. 

Publication and Discussion—O. B. 
Chairman; Francis H. Appleton, William 
Hunt. 

For Establishing Prizes—Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Fruits, Chairman; Chairman of Com- 
mittees on Flowers, Vegetables and Gardens; C. 
M. Atkinson, E. L. Beard, Jackson Dawson. 

Library—William E. Endicott, Chairman, the 
Professor of Botany and Vegetable Physiology 
and the Professor of Entomology; G. W. Hump- 
hrey, J. D. W. French, Francis H. Appleton, Na- 
thaniel T. Kidder. 

Gardens—John G. Barker, Chairman; chairman 
of the Committees on Fruits, Flowers, and Vege- 
tables; Charles W. Ross, Benjamin G. Smith, 
Henry W. Wilson. 

Fruit—E. W. Wood, Chairman; Benjamin G. 
Smith, Warren Fenno, Charles F. Curtis, J. W. 
Manning, O. B. Hadwen, E. P. Richardson. 

Plants and Flowers—Jos. H. Woodford, Chair- 
man; F. L. Harris, David Allan, Edwin Fewkes, 
Warren H. Manning, Denys Zirngeibel, Robert T. 
Jackson. 

Vegetables—Charles N. Brackett, Chairman; 
George W. Pierce, Warren Heustis, George Hill, 
Cephas H. Brackett, Samuel Hartwell, James Com- 
ley. 

Committee of Arrangements—Edw ard L. Beard 
Chairman; Chairmen of Committees on Fruits, 
Flowers, Vegetables and Gardens; Charles L. 
Fowle, C._ M. Atkinson, Warren Heustis. 


Hadwen, 
H. 





A fine exhibit of autumn fruits and vege- 
tables was made in the upper hall, the display 
of grapes especially being one of the best 
ever seen here. Of flowers, the most con- 
spicuous and most numerous were the dahlias. 
This will be the last prize day of the season 
before the great ‘*Crysanthenum Show,” 
which will take place on the 12th and 13th 
of November, and will beautifully close the 
year’s exhibition. 





THE NEW CATTLE COMMISSION. 

At a meeting of the Executive Council on 
Thursday last, Levi Stockbridge of Amherst, 
Alonzo W. Cheever of Dedham and Dr. John 
F. Winchester of Lawrence were nominated 
as cattle commissioners. Their nominations 
were immediately confirmed, and they en- 
tered upon their duties at once. 

Mr. Stockbridge, who has been appointed 
for three years, was an active member of the 
old board of which he had been a member 
since 1867. His appointment has been re- 
garded as highly desirable, and met with not 
the slightest opposition. Mr. Stockbridge 
has long been prominent in all matters per- 
taining to stock farming and agriculture gen- 
erally, and has the confidence of the farmers 
all over the State. 

Mr. A. W. Cheever, who receives the ap- 
r Ty ee bes i . 
tion to the readers of the New ENGIAND 
Farmer, of which he has been, for several 
years, the agricultural editor. 

Mr. John F. Winchester, commissioner for 
one year, is thirty years of age, and a veterina- 
ry surgeon in regular practice. He graduat- 
ed from the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
in 1875, and then took a post graduate course 
of one year at the same institution. He grad- 
uated at the American Veterinary College of 
New York in 1878, and has lectured at the 
Agricultural College on subjects connected 
with his profession. 





















PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 

The National Grange of the order of Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, will hold its next annual 
session, (the Nineteenth, ) in this city, begin- 
ning on the 11th of November proximo, as 
we are informed by a circular just received. 
The regular meetings of the Grange will be 
held at the United States Hotel, at which 
popular house, accommodations have been se- 
cured for members and visitors. 

A public reception will be given to the Na- 
tional Grange, by City, State and Grange of- 
ficials on the afternoon of the 12th. 

On Monday, the 16th, special sessions will 
be held at Tremont Temple, in the afternoon 
and evening, for the purpose of conferring 
the Sixth Degree of the Order, to which, we 
are informed, all Fifth Degree members in 
good standing are entitled, without the pay- 
ment of any membership fee, on presenting 
the proper application therefor, on blanks to 
be procured from the Secretaries of Subordin- 
ate Granges. Master Draper, of the Massa- 
chusetts State Grange, is in charge of the ar- 
rangements for the Degree. A large attend- 
ance is expected, and the Granges throughout 
the State, as well as individual members of 
the Order, are preparing to do everythirg in 
their power to make the coming session of 
the supreme authority of the Order, a suc- 
cessful and profitable one. 





A BIG SALE. 

It is an old adage that ‘‘a thing is worth 
what it will bring,” whether it be an old 1804 
silver dollar at $1200, a ‘‘Dexter” at $50,- 
000, or a rare orchid at $1750, which latter 
was, we believe, the outside price paid for a 
single specimen at the auction sale in New 
York, last week, of the great collection of 
orchids belonging to the estate of the late 
Mrs. Mary ID. Morgan. The collection was 
the finest one in the country and numbered 
some 1500 specimens, representing the work 
of the life-time of their late owner, and an ex- 
penditure of over $20,000. Among those 
present or who had buyers there for them, 
were Charles A. Dana, Robert Garrett of Bal- 
timore, Erastus Corning of Albany, De Witt 
S. Smith of Lee, Mass., L. F. Ames of Bos- 
ton and representatives of two large London 
florists. The list of orcbids included some of 
the rarest specimer< in the world, one single 
plant having cost Mrs. Morgan two thousand 
dollars. This was the Vanda Sandarina, 
said to be the largest orchid in cultivation. 
It is a waxy leavec plant, growing in a wicker 
basket filled with mss, and is about two feet 
high. Jay Gould’. gardener started the bid- 
ding for it at $100, but the price rapidly 
mounted until it was knocked down to a flor- 
ist named Seabright. The attendance through- 
out the sale was large and the bidding was 
very spirited, the prices realized being as as- 
tonishing to one not acquainted with the value 
of the plants, as are the prices paid for fancy 
Jersey cattle sometimes, to the old-fashioned 
farmer who has always measured the value of 
his domestic animals by the amount they would 
return in milk or labor, the interest they would 
pay on the capital invested. During the sale, 
a plant valued at $250 was stolen, by some 
discriminating thief, who thought to gratify 
his taste without going too far down into his 


pocket. 





How tHe Pusiic Lanp Gors, — The 
Commissioner of the Land Office has been in- 
formed that the operations of R. C. Bloom- 
field, an Englishman, manager of the Arkan- 
sas Land and Cattle Company, recently 
convicted at Denver of procuring fraudulent 
entries upon public lands, were of the most 















| in the State. 


first annual meeting of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce was held on Tuesday of this 
week, at the rooms of the Association in 
Quincy Market. The following named offi- 
cers were chosen: President, Hersey B. 
Goodwin; Vice President, William H. Lin- 
coln; Treasurer, Fred N. Cheney; Direct- 
ors, three years, R. H. Chamberlain, Jacob 





audacious character. All of the cowboys in 


P. Bates, Edmund Reardon, John P, Hilton; 


his company were forced to make entries in 
his behalf, and then he set up ‘‘paper men,” 
or in other words made entries in the names 
of persons who had no existence. His con- 
viction, it is believed, will have a wholesome 
effect on others who have been guilty of like 
practices. 





AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 
Franklin Farmers’ Club. 

The Franklin Farmers’ Club beld their third an- 
nual Harvest Festival Oct. Ist. The Town Hall 
was well filled with vegetables, grains, fruits and 
fancy goods. 

Dinner was served in the church chapel. The 
history of the Festivals and Fairs of this Club af- 
fords unmistakable proof that a good Fair can be 
held without large money premiums to bring out 
exhibits. Bread, baked beans, ladies’ work and 
poultry, were the only items that received money 
premiums, and the highest of these was but a sin- 
gle dollar for first, and fifty cents for second. 

Farm and garden products, fruits, flowers and 
dairy goods received honors only, yet the tables 
were well loaded in the several departments. 
Neither money-making nor prize-winning is the 
chief aim of the members who exhibit their pro- 
ducts, but the day is made a holiday, with an op- 
portunity for much study and interchange of 
experience and opinion upon farm, garden and 
household topics. There were seven pots of baked 
beans, still warm from the oven, brought in for 
testing by the Judges, and also a large number of 
loaves of bread of various kinds, among them a 
considerable number made by girls, and the girls’ 
samples averaged quite equal to those made by 
their mothers. After the awards, the samples were 
given to the Club, to be used on the table, or sold 
by auction. Nearly all the fruits and vegetables 
shown were also sold by auction at the close, and 
the proceeds turned in to the treasury of the Club, 
to be used for defraying the expense of free lec- 
tures. 

The best exhibits shown, were as follows; Pota- 
toes, J. W. Richardson; beets and turnips, C. M. 
Allen; tomatoes, Monroe Morse; squashes, W. H. 
Bright: cabbage, Monroe Morse; pumpkins, H. 
M. Fisher; cauliflower and watermelons, J. O. 
Chilson; cranberries, H. S. Hancock; field corn, 
A. J. Metcalf; pop corn, George W. Allen; dent 
corn, E. E. Baker; rye and wheat, M. Morse; 
largest squash and pumpkin, J. H. Wadsworth; 
apples, S. C. Bourne; A. W. 
grapes, M. Morse; quinces, Dr. George King; but- 
ter, A. H. Morse; baked beans, Mrs. W. E. Na- 
son; brown bread and grabam bread, Mrs. Will- 
ard Miller; white bread, Mrs. T. B. Allen; best 
white bread made by child, Minnie A. Morse; best 
brown, do, Nellie Moody. Light Brahmas, S. S. 
Cook ; Bantams, C. S. Emerson; Plymouth Rocks, 
W. E. Whitney. Honorable mention was 
made of a plate of pears shown by Mrs. Jennie Ev- 
erett, and a plate of grapes from Colonel Eliphalet 
Stone. 


pears, Cheever ; 


also 


corn and potatoes of exceedingly large yields, the 
former by E. E. Baker, the latter by the President 
of the Club, Charles Badger. Mr. Badger showed 
tive bushels of remarkably smooth and handsome 
Beauty of Hebron potatoes, grown upon a single 
square rod of ground, or at the rate of 800 bushels 
per acre. He also left at home a full bushel sorted 
out from the same lot, making the entire yield at 
the rate of 960 bushels per acre. 

Mr. Baker's corn was of the early yellow Dent 
variety, introduced into Franklin County a few 
years ago by Mr. L. W. Daniels. It was planted 
in drills by ordinary field culture, the selected rod 
yielding two and one-half bushels of ears of corn. 
As this variety shells out a large proportion of 
corn to the cob, many of those who saw the ex- 
hibit estimated that there at least a full 
bushel of grain after shelling, which would make 
an almost unheard of yield per acre; but, as it 
was very far from being dry, the shrinkage will 


must be 





the attendance was about 1000. There were 71 
yokes of cattle on the track. The opening address 


mot, James Fellows of Henniker and others. 
carcase of an ox was put upon the spit and roast- 
ing begun for the barbecue on Wednesday, a some- 
what unusual attraction in this part of the coun- 
try, and one which excited considerable curiosity 
among those present. 
first premium for best 10 yokes of oxen. 





probably considerably reduce the yield of dry corn 

below their estimates. 
These competitive trials 

Club for the largest and best yields of produce from 


by members of the 
asingle square rod, have been among the most 
useful features of the Club work, and although the 
crops thus grown are contributed to the Club's 
treasury, the interest in them has steadily increased 
from year to year. 

Housatonic. 

The forty-fourth annual fair of the Housatonic 
Agricultural Society at Great Barrington, occupied 
the last three days of last weak. The display of 
live stock was large, numbering some 1150 head, 
and including some exceptionally fine animals. 
Fine herds of thoroughbred Jerseys were exhibited 
by Parley A. Russell and J. M. Mackie of Great 
Barrington; Holsteins by W. M. Chapin of Shef- 
field, M. S. Taylor of Lee, and N. B. Curtis of 
Stockbridge; Ayrshire herds, by Theron Foot of 
Lee. The Guernseys, first exhited on the grounds 
Of the Society in 1881, this year attractet-vonstder- 
able attention. The entries were by Sidney Wash- 
burn of Lenox, J. Clark of Lee, M. I. ¥rheeler of 
Great Barrington, L. V. N. Blakeman of Egre- 
mont, H. B. Schenck of Lenox. Egremont is the 
banner sheep town, T. S. Baldwin, L. K. & J. A. 
Hawley exhibiting large flocks of South Down, 
which are the favorite sheep in this region. Among 
the thoroughbred animals was a young bull, 
Atricia’s Duke, out of Atricia 2d, by Rachael's 
Duke, owned by S. A. Russell of Great Barring- 
ton, and C. W. Barnum of Lime Rock, Conn. He 
is pronounced by good judges to be the finest bull 
Thirty-six cages of poultry were ex- 
hibited. The second day was devoted principally 
to the exhibition and trial of horses of which there 
were some very fine specimens upon the grounds, 
among them the stallions, Wildfire, shown by E. 


The “wonders” of the exhibit were samples of 


two years, Otis Hinman, Charles A. Plum- 
mer, Charles A. Rand, John C. Paige; one 
year, Alfred S Brown, George H. Knowles, 
Freeman J. Doe, J. V. Fletcher. 





HOPS. 

The hop growers of New York find but 
little encouragement in the present condition 
or the future prospects of the market for 
their great staple product. Here in New 
England there is comparatively little hop-cul- 
tivation, and there is probably no farmer 
who relies on hops for his only or principal 
crop, as is so largely the case in several coun- 
ties in New York. Hence the depression in 
the hop market affects this section of the 
country but very slightly, though there are in 
Maine and in Vermont a good many farmers 


this crop, and to whom a rise or fall of a 
cent or two in the pound is a matter of some 
little importance. 


than New York State. 


circular, the recognized authority 
trade, says: 


must be the Pacific coast. 
from there arrived here this week. 


duced in Washington territory. We were 
and must say the hops showed as good ar 
edge, and as fine color and picking as any 


sented. 


last by some 15 to 20 per cent. If this be so 


tion this season with our best 
that heavy buying was going on the Pacific 
for English account, and that as high as 1 
cents was being paid there; but the price 


part of the story we think needs confirma 


—_ are expected to do better than this. 
aarge purchases continue to be made up in 


We think 


the interior at 10 cents. 


later on. 


Tue Carrie Quarantine.—The arrange 
ments for transferring the cattle quarantine 
from Waltham to Littleton 
pleted, and an order is soon expected fron 


have been com 


Washington designating lands purchased fron 
Colonel J. A. Harwood, as the point to whict 
imported cattle must first be shipped. The 
structions from Washington to go to Littletor 
and clear forty acres, which are to be used 


and put the premises in readiness at once 


be 


Two mills will be 


Brook 
raised by windmill power. 
required, and the contract for furnishing the 


from Beaver pond, which will 


water works, which also includes piping, wil 
be taken by Henry W. Peabody & Co. o 
Boston, for something less than 81000. 


structed the sheds and 





The Railroac 


Corporation moves the sheds free of charge 


receives 86000. Fitchburg 


ticles put forth in the interest of housekeepers, ne 
PEARLINE. Five years ago it was scarcely 
known; since then it has found its way to all parts 
of the country. Its utility is acknowledged by all 


compounds, experience has proved Pearline to be 
perfectly harmless to the most delicate fabrics, and 
we feel sure that no one will be without it atter a 
fair trial. 


Miscellancous 

















Items. 


te Six men were killed and several badly 
wounded on the Canadian Pacitic Railway on 
Saturday. A cow caused the accident. 

te The troubles between the Pittsburg, 
Pa., glass workers and the manufacturers, 
have been satisfactorily settled. 

te Heavy rain on Saturday at Lynn flood- 
ed some of the streets and damaged property 
to the extent of about $5000. 

te The Governors of New Mexico and 
Arizona have decided to put militia forces in 
the field against the Apaches. 

te The debt statement just issued by the 
United States Treasury, shows a net decrease 


of $12,757,965 during September. 





W. Bartholomew of Sheffield, Billy Burgess by C. 
A. Brown of West Stockbridge, Wilkes Spirit Jr., 
by W. H. Palmer of Alford, and General Putnam, 
a brother of Maud S. W.R. Alley of Pittsfield, 
had some noble Percherons, one of which weighed 
2000 pounds. The hall show was excellent in all 
departments. F. Dellert of Great Brrrington had 
109 entries of vegetables, among them 25 difierent 
varieties of potatoes. As many as 10,000 people 
were in attendance on the second and third days of 
the fair, which, as a whole, was the most success- 
ful one the Society has ever held. 
Barnstable County. 

The Barnstable County Show at Sandwich, last 
week, was well attended, special excursion trains 
having been run, on both days, from the extremity 
of the Cape, picking up a large part of the popula- 
tion all along the route from Provincetown to 
Sandwich. The exhibits of fruits and vegetables 
were large and of good quality, while the show of 
household manufactures and the like, could not 
have been excelled in any county in the State. 
The nnmber of cattle, however, was small, and 
hardly so good as might have been looked for, even 
in asection of the country so little devoted to stock- 
raising as is Barnstable Country. At the annual 
meeting of the Society, on the second day of the 
fair the following named officers were elected: 
President, Dr. Azariah Eldridge of Yarmouth; 
vice-presidents, A. D. Makepeace of West Barn- 
stable, John Kenrick of Orleans; secretary, Fred 
C. Swift of Yarmouth; treasurer, Albert F. Edson 
of Barnstable; executive committee, Charles C. 
Bearse of Cotuit, A. D. Makepeace of West Barn- 
stable, John Kenrick of Orleans, Samuel H. Frye 
of Sandwich, James S. Howes of East Dennis, Na- 
than Edson of Barnstable, John Bursley of West 
Barnstable, Chestcr Snow Harwich, Thomas 
Pulsifer of Yarmouth, David Fisk of West Dennis, 
Oliver Hallett of Yarmouth, James A. Eldridge of 
West Barnstable; delegate to the State Board of 
Agriculture, Nathan Edson of Barnstable. 

Worcester West. 

The exhibition of the Worcester West Agricul- 
tural Society at Barre on Thursday and Friday of 
last week, waseven more than usually complete, 
in all departments, and particularly in the matter 
of cattle, of which the display is said to have been 
larger than at any other Show in the Common- 
wealth this fall. Over 300 thoroughbred animals, 
and a large number of grades, embracing some of 
the finest herds in Worcester County. FEolsteins 
showed up in the largest numbers, almost three- 
fourths of the thoroughbred animals being of that 
breed. Among the larger herds were those of 
Charles Robinson of Barre, 31 head; J. P. Utley 
of New Braintree, 24 head; Bartholomew Haire of 
Barre, 47 head, and P. M. Harwood & Co., 30 head. 
There were also fine exhibits of Devon, Durham, 
Guernsey, Ayrshire and Jersey herds. The first 
for herds was given to Bartholomew 
Haire of Barre. The outdoor exercises were in 
charge of John L. Smith, Chief Marshal. Charles 
A. Gleason, President of the Society, presided at 
the dinner. Among the speakers were George A. 
Marden of Lowell, John D. Porter of Hatfield, a 
Member of the State Board of Agriculture, Presi- 
dent Aldrich of the Central Massachusetts Rail- 
road, and Senator Thomas A. Root. 

Kearsarge. 

Tuesday was the first day of the Kearsarge fair 

at Warner, N. H. A good display was made, and 


of 


premium 


was by Paine Davis of Warner, President, followed 
by Hon. N. G. Ordway, W. W. Flanders of Wil- 
The 


The town of Webster takes 





Tue New CuamBer or Commerce.—The 


te The attempt to vaccinate school child- 
ren in (Juebec on Saturday, caused a great 
excitement among the children and their ig- 
norant parents. 


te The completed Massachusetts census 
shows the population of the State to be 
1,941,465. The population of the city of 
Boston is 390,406. 


te By the explosion of a battery of boilers 


last Friday, seventeen persons were danger- 
ously scalded, several fatally. 

te The Sherman House in Fargo, Dak., 
was entirely destroyed by fire early Friday 
morning, many of the occupants of the hotel 
escaping in their night clothes. 


t# David Vinton, a Southbridge farmer, 
was killed on Thursday by his son. It is 
said the father was intoxicated and attacked 
his son. 

i A collision occurred early on Sunday 
morning on the Northern Pacific Railway, be- 


Five men were killed, and thirty or forty 
wounded. 

tA serious smash-up occurred last Fri- 
day, on the Intercolonial Railway. <A pas- 
senger train from Quebee for St. John, N. 
b., was ditched by a broken rail, and several 
persons were injured, two fatally. 

te The residents of Framingham, Natick 
and Ashland, have suffered since July quite 
severely with malaria, said to be due to the 
damming of the river by the Boston Water 


Works. 


te Bank Commissioners Gatchell and Cur- 
ry advise the depositors in the Framingham 
Savings Bank to retain their books. An ef- 
fort will be made to prevent the appointment 
of a receiver. 


Springfield last week re-nominated the old 
ticket, with the exception of State Treasurer, 
Hon. A. W. Beard taking Mr. Gleason's 
place. 

te Owing to the failure of the fisheries 
along the coast of Labrador there is terrible 
suffering. The Dominion Government has 
decided to immediately dispatch one of its 
steamers with provisions, to keep the desti- 
tute fishermen from starving through the win- 
ter. 


tA tornado visited Northampton on 
Sunday afternoon uprooting a number of the 
magnificent elms in the heart of the city, in- 
cluding the one on King street, twenty-six 
feet in circumference, which Jonathan Ed- 
wards planted. The damage to dwellings 
was slight, and no person was hurt. 


te The Lewiston Journal says that the ag- 
gregate receipts of the Maine State Fair for 
1885 were $18,445.10. Last year, the total 
receipts were $17,968 07. The premiums 
and running expenses this year amount to 
about $14,000. Thus a good balance is left 
to apply to paying for permanent improve- 
ments. 


te The pigs at the Worcester City Farm 
have been visited with the hog cholera, in 
spite of very thorough and vigorous measures 
to prevent its advent. The disease has been 
confined to the younger stock, nothing older 
than May pigs having been affected. As fast 
as symptoms were noted, the affected animals 
have been removed and killed. 


t@ The population of Ireland continues to 
decrease steadily. The report of the Regis- 
trar General for 1884 gives the number of 
births for the year as 118,875, while the 
deaths were 87,154. This shows a natural 
increase of 31,721, but as there was an emi- 
gration of 75,863 persons, the actual result 
was a loss of population to the extent of 44,- 
142. 

ta The New Hampshire State Board of 
Health has determined to appoint Inspectors 


who devote some portion of their ground to 


New York is the great 
market for hops, and quotations here are de- 
pendent entirely upon those in that city, 
Eastern grown being always quoted lower 


As to prices and prospects, Emmett Wells’ 
in the 


If one district on this continent has been 
favored more than another, we think that 
The first carload 
The hops 
were grown in the Sacramento valley, and 
are not considered quite as good as those pro 


shown a sample of them by the consignee, 


‘‘state” samples which have yet boen pre- 
> wie : : 

cies veners » considere : 

. Pacifics, in general, are considered val in the business of the country. 
richer and heavier in lupuline this year than 5 


these hops must come into strong competi- 
**States.” 
There was a rumor on the market this week 


growers 
are acting the wise part by selling early, al- 
though there are strong reasons for believing 
that a choice article will be worth more money 


superintendent at Waltham has received in- | 


The grounds are to be snpplied with water 


Mr. 
Atwood, the Waltham carpenter, who con- 
fences at the old sta- 
tion, is to do the work of removing and _put- 


ting up the sheds at Littleton, for which he 


and pays $1500 toward the expense of taking 


down and erecting them again at Littleton. 





ing has become more popular than JAMES PYLE’S 


who try it, and unlike most of the labor-saving 


in Clarke’s Solar Iron Works, Pittsburg, Pa., | 


tween two sections of Robinson’s circus train. | 


te The Republican State Convention at | 


loss estimated at $20,000. 

te” The citizens 
offer a bounty of $2 
brought in. 





work a day, and more pay. 


ing, to the value of about $4000. 


sake City. 


a railway. 
25 are said to have been shot by the guards 


reunion at 
them was the on 
State’s first Senate. 


wap caged this week. 


their huts. 


ed on Sunday, and one hundred and twenty 


» | most of them fine bred cows. 


te The United States Treasury Depart 
i 





| small currency, which is regarded by the of 


tw Four cottages and other buildings were 
burned at Hull on Sunday night, involving a 


of Tombstone, Arizona, 
50 for every Apache scalp 


eight head of cattle perished in the flames, 


t@ The street car drivers and conductors 
in St. Louis are of a strike for twelve hours’ 


t= Ex-Gcvernor Claflin’s house at Newton 
was robbed of diamonds last Saturday even- 


te The Court of Alabama Claims, which 
has entered upon the last three months of its 
existence, is working industriously ; on Mon- 
day and Tuesday 96 cases were disposed of. 


t@ Five Mormons convicted of polygamy 
have just been sentenced to six months’ im- 
ae and a fine of $300 each in Salt 


t@ A’ revolt occurred Sunday evening by 
60 Texas convicts who bad been at work on 
They started for the woods, and 


te One thousand past members of the 
Legislature of Vermont have been having a 
Among 
y surviving member of the 


te It is now charged that the Chinamen 
at Rock Springs, Wyoming, set fire to their 
own houses to prevent white men from get- 
ting their money, which was buried beneath 


te The stables of C. L. Johnson, an ex- 
tensive dairyman at Atlanta, Gra., were burn- 


ment is receiving an increased demand for 


ficials of that department as a sign of revi- 


ce The 
New Brunswick with the 


ult. 


te Ex Governor Franklin J. 
South Carolina, who has been for some 


Moses, 





next three years reside at Charlestown. 


1 oe . . 
te The losses by fires in the 

1 | 7 
| - = 
1 | RO 5: 


» | September, 1854, and about 


5 OOO 
$500,000 


years. 
1 | . 


s ' = 


te Westwood, Bergen county, N. 


| ce The residences of Fred Ames and Mrs. 
Olver Ames, at North Easton, were entered 
by burglars last Sunday, the thieves carrying 


off several thousand dollars’ worth of oil 
» | paintings aad bric-a-brac. 
) te The work of fire bugs has for some 
>| time caused a reign of terror at Steuben, 
~| Me., where several houses and barns have 


; , 26 > } . 4 1 _ ‘ ae vty . A hl 
a hes oo — a Pacifics have been | peen fired. ‘Two men have been arrested on 
made here this week at 9 to 11 cents; later a charge of arson. 


new cantilever railroad bridge 
across the St. John River, and connecting 
rest of the world, | 
was formally opened for traflic on the 30th 


of 
time 
a guest of the County of Middlesex, at East 
| Cambridge, has recently accepted the hospit- 
alities of the Commonwealth, and will for the 


United 
States and Canada in September amounted to 
which is $3,700,000 less than for 
less 


than the September average for the past ten 


_ 


| small town about 20 miles from New York, 


’ | was visited by a tornado Sunday afternoon, 


» | tillery and hotel. 
.| were blown 10 or 12 feet 
tions. 


| which destroyed the church, schoolhouse, dis- 
(Juite a number of houses 
from their founda- 


l te A big strike by the glass workers in the 


f flint glass manufactories 


section 
Associa 


which 
Eastern 


Massachusetts, 
as the 


and 
known in the trade 


sey 


men left their work. 

| In gathering wild flowers, i 
nicking in the woods, we are more or less expose: 

» | to danger from by ivy or other wil 

vines and shrubs. 

cumstances readily absorbed by the blood, 

painful swellings or eruptions are caused. 


polsoning 


Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


Ihe poison is under certain cir 
and 
Such 


of Brooklyn, New 
York, Philadelphia, Connecticut, New Jer- 
18 


tion. commenced Monday, and thousands of 


iutumn leaves, or pic- 


1 
1 


affections Hood’s Sarsaparilla readily cures, as it 


a 


About one-half the sheds were removed to : } 
‘ ; : expels all impurities trom the blood. Even in case 
Littleton some time since. of poisoning by Paris green, Hood’s Sarsaparill 
P has been remarkably successful. It should be kept 
constantly in the house for all blood disorders. 
MopERN IMPROVEMENTS.—Among the many ar- Ilood’s Sarsaparilla is made by C. I. Hood & Co, 


100 





Doses 31. 
The Rlarkets. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 7, 1885 
| 


[Corrected weekly by HILTon & WoopWaARD, No. 


5, Veal and Mutton; Go. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 
| Poultry and Game; H. Birp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 


Pork, Lard and Hams ; 


Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 


57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 


Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables ; 
& JONES, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. 
| Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Butter, ¥ b— Cheese, #b..12 @. 16 
Lump, .. 55 @. 50 Sage, ..+..12@. 16 
Creamery, @. 2% Brie, each,. . @. 30 





Prime tub,. .20 @. 25 | Neufchatelea. @. 5 


2d quality,. .18 @. 20 |Eggs,#@ doz, .25 @. 28 
common, ..12@. 16! Cape, ....28@. 33 
Fruits and Berries. 

Apples—¥ pk .30 @. 50 Lemons, # doz 30 @. 50 

Canteloups, ea 10 a. 30 Oranges, # doz 40 @. 50 

Cranberries, qt 12 @. 15  Pineapple,ea .15 @. 25 
Grapes, #@ tb ..5@. 7 

Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 

| Almonds, # .20 @. 30 Prunes, ¥b ..8 @. 20 

| Apples, # bh ..8 @. 12 | Peaches, Wh .30 @. 35 

Castana,#?b .. @. 10} #gqtcan.. .20@. 35 


Citron, ¥ b . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s#h16 @. 30 
| Dates, ? bh ..10 @. 15 Valencias, # 10 @. 16 
| Figs, # th ...15 @. 30 |Shagbarks, #qt10 @. 12 











Filberts,# bh .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng..15 @. 20 
| Peanuts, # & .10@.15| Naples, .... @. 20 
| Pecans, ....14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts,&10 @. 12 
| Vegetables. 
Beans, # pk . .50 @. 62 ) Peas, split, @ qt. @. 10 
Shell, pk. ... @. 40 | Potatoes, new, pk @. 25 
| Sieva, qt ... @. 20 # bushel - @. & 
| Beets, pk .... @. 2 # bbl - 175 @ 225 
Cabbages,ea .10@. 12 | sweet, #bh .. @. 
Carrots, pk .. @. 25 |Salsify, beh - @. 10 
| Cauliflowers,eal5 @. 25 |Sage and Thyme— 
Celery, beh ..15 @. 20 | @beh....5 @. 6 
Cucumbers, ea . @. 10 |Squashes— 
Egg Plants,ea.15 @. 20 Marrow,# th . @ 2 
Green Corn, dz 20 @. 25 |Tomatoes,# qt 6 @. 8 
Lettuce,# head. @. 5 |Turnips,pk ... @. 2 
| Onions,pk ... @. 35 | 
| Meats--Fresh, 
| Beef, ¥ h— Mutton— 
| Sirloin steak .25 @. 28 | legs, ¥h ..10@. 18 
Round do., .15 @. 20 fore qr, # bh .8 @. 10 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 25 chops,# h. .17 @. 20 
} Chuckrib ..10 @. 15 | Pork, ¥ bh— 
| Souppieces., .6@. 8 Roast & steak 10 @. 12 
|} Liver. ....8@. 10 |Suet, W¥B....7@. 9 
| Haslet, sheep,ea 6 @. 8 |Tallow,#b ..7@. 8 
Lamb— Veal, hind qr & 17 @. 20 
hind qr, #b.13 @. 16 foreqr....10@. 15 
| foreqr.#% 10 @. 12 loins, ....15@. 2% 
Lard, leaf, ¥b 7@. 8 Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 
| Tried, ..+.-8@. 9 
| Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
| Pork, hams, ¥ th12 @. 14 Smoked, ea .87 @ 100 


Sheep do.#dz. @. 50 


| Bacon, ¥ th .12@. 14 
Pigs’ feet, @b . @. 8 


Shoulders,# 10 @. 12 





| Salt, # & -9 @. 12 |Sausage,¥ th .10 @. 15 
| Beef, corned,¥? h 9 @. 12 Bologna, ¥ h 12 @. 15 
Smoked, # th .20 @. 25 |Tripe,#?@ bh .,. 8 @. 12 


| Tongues, # th .13 @. 15 | 


Poultry and Game. 


| Chickens, ¥ th .20 @. 25 Pigeons, # doz2 50 @ 3 00 
| Spring, #@h .25 @. 30 squabs, ¥ pr. 75 @ 100 
| Ducks, choice, 20 @. 25 | Pigs, sck’g,ea 150 @ 3 00 
| Fowls, ®t ..20@. 25 Turkeys,— 
Geese, ¥Wh ..15 @. 20 choice, ¥ bh 25 @. 30 
Green, # hb .18 @. 25 Woodchuck, ea 50 @. 60 


| Partridges, pr.75 a 100 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 

| Cod, dry,? B®. .8 @. 10 Salt, # kit . 350 @ 450 
| Clams, # gall @. 60 |Lobster,#?b... « & 
| Green turtle, ? th @. 25 Oysters—Com.stew 

| Halibut,smkd,v @. 17 | #gall ...120 @ 140 
Fins,# bh ... @. 12 |Salmon,smkd 20 @. 25 
| Herrings,do. # dz @. 20 |Scallops, qt .. 35 


« @. 
00 @1 


Scaled, # box . @ 35 |Sftshl crabs,dzl 50 
Mackerel— Tongues and Sounds— 
Salt,each... @. 8 VB. seee 124 
Fish--Fresh. 
| Bass, #@.... @. 200 )Haddock,¥B.. @. 6 
Bluefish,#?” h .. @. 15 |Halibut,#mh . @. 15 
Cod, WB ..++ @ 8 Chicken, bh .17 @. 20 
| pickled, #? bh. . @. 8 | Mackerel,ea . .8 @. 15 
tongues,#?hb.. @. 15 Spanish,th .. @. 30 
cheeks,# hb .. @. 10 [| Pickerel, Wh. 12@ 15 
liver oil, qt .. @. 40 USalmon,h.... @. 2% 
Cusk,#¥bh.... @. 8 Smelts,#@h..17 @. 20 
Eels, @ th .... @. 12 Swordfish, .. @. 17 
Flounders, B® .. @. 5 Perch, # doz @. 15 
Frog’s legs, doz @. 50 Trout,salmon,#% @. 17 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 7, 1885. 
There is very little change in the produce market, as 
far as prices are concerned, nor is there any great 
amount of activity in any department, though the reg- 
ular steady demand for all family supplies is sufficient 
to keep business moving moderately. 


Butter.— Receipts of the week, 13,616 pkgs and 1252 
bxs. There is no improvement to note; trade con- 
tinues small, and prices are weak for all grades, per- 
haps, if anything, a shade lower, though hardly 
enoug’ to be so quoted. We quote best Northern 
creameries at 22@-4c, and best Westernlat 21a@23¢ ¥ 
th; choice New York and Vermont deiry at 20@22c, 
with selections at 23c; fair to good dairy at 18@ 20 ; 
choice imitation creamery at 15419c, and lower grades 
ladle packed &c., 9c per th and upwards as to quality. 

The country butter markets are inactive and the 
general tone appears to be weaker, with prices about 
the same as quoted last weex. At St. Albans on 
Tuesday 1200 packages were sold; prices reported as 
follows: Fair to good 15@17c, against 1: @l7ce a week 
ago; selections 21@22c, against 21@23c; general price 
18@20c, against 18@20c. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 9092 boxes and — 
bbis. Prices are again quoted higher and firm, but 
the market is quiet. Buyers are not disposed to take 
beyond present wants at prevailing figures, and such 
a trade does not fully absorb the receipts. We quote 
choice Northern factory at 9@9}c per %, with some 
lots held still higher, and prices shading away down- 
ward, as to quality, to 3c # h for low grade skims. 

Cheese is steady in the country. At Little Falls 
there were sales of 4000 pkgs, 800 at 9}c, 2500 at 9c, 
700 at 8jc. A week ago the range was 83@9}c. The 
factory men there are holding for higher prices. “At 
Utica 12,000 cheese were sold; ruling price 8jc; ex- 
treme 9jc, and the market was active. A wee ago 
the range was §4.@0\c. 

Eggs.—Receipts of the week 6632 boxes and 173 
bbls. The demand is very firm, and fresh stock find 
ready purchase at about the same figures as last week. 
We quote choice Eastern at 21@22c; New York and 
Vermont at 20@21c; Northern, Island and Canada at 
20@20\c, and Western at 194@20c ¥ doz. 








to take through trains from Canada, at Con- 
cord, and examine all persons coming from 
the Dominion, and their baggage. Arrange- 
ments have also been made with city officials 
at Manchester to have the ngeage of all in- 
dividuals arriving there from Canada, very 





Beans.—The market is rather quiet, and with large 
receipts have shaded a little for ‘all kinds, except red 
kidneys, which are still very scarce and are quoted 
higher. We quote large hand-picked pea beans at 
$1 60@1 65 per bush; choice small hand-picked do at 
$1  y oo bush; choice screened do $140; hand- 
picked medium $1 60@@1 65; choice screened do $1 30 
@150; old fashioned yellow-eyes $170@1 75, and im- 





thoroughly fumigated before it is delivered to 


ved do $175@180; red kidneys at 40 
; y $2 20g2 40 per 


SHATTUCK 
RICHARDSON & 


| 


awe bay eten, SOM; emaeee tS Geek, SEees Maine .. a he R.Island.. . - - 
Worcester llai2e ¥ tb. - - 5|W “ 1.232 4,780 
Poultry.—Choice spring chickens and young tur New Hampshire 104 Bie . eotere « « . 1008 one | 
; snr Sela fair * de a. Other poultry are | Vermont +279 2,600| Canada... . 2,821 
keys continue in fair demand. ~ P ne Massachusetts . 04 47 | Provinces, . . - — 
quiet. We quote choice young turkeys 20@23c; Khode , p 5 a 
aos a 2 vane. : en New York ... 50 1,455 
slands 25@28c; fresh killed turkeys choice, 15a@17c; Total : » ee 2,161 13,218 
common to good, 13@15c; native spring chickens, er ee ae aie 
choice, 19@21c; fancy 22@25c; common to good 154 CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 
l6c; fowls, fresh killed, choi *» 14@15e; ae to Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
good 12@l4c; green geese 15a l6c, green ducks 17@18¢; | witchburg .. 474 2,632 | Eastern... .250 922 
woodcock 40450c each; grouse 604a75c¥ pair; par Lowell 245 4,884 | Old Colony nie a 
a ee ® pair; live fowls 10@11c; live chicks Bos.& Albanyl,142 4,780| On foot& boats 50 —_ 
alice ¥ bb. = ; BAU es oe = — 
Hay and Straw.—There is no improvement in i bine at wn be ORS Ee 
the hay market, and it is only an occasional car load 
that will go over ny ton. We quote choice prime DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
hay $20; fancy $21; fair to good, $18@20; choice Kast- 
ern fine, $16418; fair to good do, 315416; poor do, $13 Maine— 
@14; swale, $11. Rye straw $16@17; oat straw, $9 Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals. 
@10 ¥ ton. Wells & Richardson 20 
—_—_—sn eee ——— > . Caswe { 
BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, |3.totawy ss 221: ‘ 
Carefully Corrected Weekly. F. H. Coolidge & Son. . 6 32 . 
- 8. H. Wardwell . e ° 19 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 7, 1885. J.G. Littlefield .. 4. 16 
Beeswax. White rags, ¥@B3j@. 5 | J.H. Fogg.....-+-s 16 - 2 
allow B. .27 @. 29 |Coloreddo.¥® 13@. 1) | Libby&s50n...... 75 700 36 
| White,7® é ‘40 é: 55 + mere a oe ~ a. al New Hampshtre— 
ate paper : 
Coal. Manilla rope ¥ B28 3 | J.O. Sanborn & Co. 40 10 
| Cannel, ¥ ton 1000 @16 00 |Soft woolrags th 5 @. 6 | Chas. Philbrook - iM 21 > 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 the— Old carpets, &c.b2 @. 3 E.F. Adden .. sees ad 51 “44 pd 
| retail, . . .450 @ 525 | Waste woolens, b 4@ 4 | i. we Wil ett dds . 118 ‘ 
2 4metes -A. Wileox «22> l 
<aree, 6 Petroleum. Wood & Freeman .. . 8 50 10 
Coffee. Crude .....6@. 63 | Breck & Wood..... 20 25 
Mocha, ¥® . .175@. 19 |Refined ....7@ 7h J.C. Marshall ....- 220 
Java, -«+-+ll @. 2 do.cases ..10@. 11 | J. ¥. Keazer..... ‘ 27 2 
Maracaibo, . .94@. 12 do. high test . 94g. 104 | Dow & Moulton ...-. 20 160 10 
Rio, ....+.+.+8 @. 10 |Naptha ... .104@. 114 | Geo. Harris eee e 1 
| Cotton. Prodace. Aldrich & Johnson... 31 29 
Upland. Guif.| Apples,bbl. . 100 @ 275 Vermont— 
| Ordinary,. .. .73@. 9j| dried, #b ..2@. 5 | W. Ricker... 17 5 76 8 
| Middling, ...10 @ 104! sliced, WB ..3@. 4 |G. E.Moody.....+- 12 46 3 
| Fair, ... + «11 @. 11§| evaporated,®B 5 @. 74 | KR. P.Pollard...... ? 5 1 
Domestics. — 7 > , | A. Williamson. .... 1 8 78 8 
| j . Jreameries .19 @. 24 eg ea 2s 115 11 
| Sheetings and Shirtings— om Vt.&N.Y.20 @. 23 5, DRE 0K 4 00's 1 19 115 4 
Heavyt4 . . »7)@- air to good .18 @. 20 | H.Ingerson,Agt.... 5 7 
| Medium 4-4 » -64@. 7 common ..15 @. 18 oO. F. Hornbeck .... Ww 
Drills, brown . 84a. 9 Western. . .12 @. 17 Sargent & Turner ... ‘ 90 14 
Print cloths ..2j@. 34° bakers’... .9 a 1%. W. Tinker 2c cee 10 200 4 
Cotton Flannels 6)¢. 16 Beans, # bushel— |G. E.Churebill. .. . . 1 108 
Prints, fancy ..5 @- 64) Smailandex!40 @175 | F.S. Kimball ..... 15 10 250 30 
Fish. Yellow eyes 170 @ 180 | Coombs & Farrar ... ] 158 68 
Cod, # qtl— Mediums 130@165 | W.P.Dwyer...... 110 6 
Georges . .350 @ 400} Red Kidneye2 20 @ 240 | J.C. Udell... ees v 
Dry Bank 225 @ 325 |Cheese, ¥ b— | M.G. Flanders. .... 3 20 80 6 
Nova Scotia4 00 @ 425 wage factory 83)@. 94 | C. W. Bragg. .....- 1 127 
N. Foundl’d.. @. - uir to good .74@. 8} | Hall & Seaver ...., 12 195 3 
Hake ...-20 @22 Cm oo os 28 O 5 | W.G. Townsend... . 31 5 16 
Haddock ..175 @ 200 |Cranber’s, bbl1400 @ 700 | Geo. Brownell. .... 19 
Pollock ...175 @ 200 kKggs, ¥ doz - -19@. 22 | F. Churchill ..... 10 60 
Mackerel— Onions, ¥ bb] 175 @ 225 M.C. Roundy ..... 1 
No. 1,¥ bbl1s 00 @20 00 | Potatoes— G. H. Sprigg...... 20 s 
No.2 ...700 @ 800 New,¥# bu. .40 @. 53 KE. D. Wilcox eee 17 
No.3 «+ .400 @ 650 Sweet,#? bb1175 @ 200 | B.M.R.Nelson ... 22 
Alewives . .350 @ 400 |Poultry,#h. .12 @. 28 | B.S. Hastings..... 210 
Salmon— Pickles, ¥ bbl— A. Worthen ..escece 17 
No. 1,# bb] 12 00 @13 00 — eee ee G1000 | J. Carroll «ee eee 6 
Herring— medium .... @1300 . = 
Sealed, ¥ box 15 @. 16 fine . « « » 1600 @17 00 - scnsgnehmastte , a : 
Pickled, bbl 200 @ 300 | mixed..... @1400 = S Heary ere? #2 47 8? 
Jine ‘ ‘ sor ‘ 2 
Flour and Meal. | Vinegar. ¥ gal lf @. 2 | Scattering coe eeee 50 
Western sup. 340 @ 375 Provisions. | ee oe 
Common ext. 375 @ 425 | Beef, Mess— 3 2 
Minnesota . .500 @ 590 West. mess 1000 @1050 | B. Hurlbert eve 20 349 
Patenta ...500 @ 600 West. ext. 1050 @ll100 | E- Smith... sees aa id 
Roller Flour . 4 60 @ 5 25 Plate .. .1100 @1250 | D Mot arthy. «+26 = ~— . 
St. Louis, . .475 @ 5 | Pork, prime .900 @ 950 | &; Berry eee. S oo 
Ohio&Indiana4 75 @ 5 Mess ...1000 gi050 | W. Fisher .... +... $50 
Michigan . .440 4 Clear . . .1200 @i250 | G-P. Flack &Son... 190 
Oat Meal . .475 @ 5 Backs. . . 1275 @13 00 Canada— 
Rye Flour , .325 @ Lard, tce,¥ & .63@. 7 | J.N. Morse ... 00 471 
Corp Meal ,. .255 @ + caddies, ¥ bh .7 74 | B.S. Hastings... .. v7 
Fruit | Hams, smoked 11 Geo. Mooney. ...e«e. 202 
Al i 4 Hogs, dressed 6 F. Gosselyn ni 
monds— | lo i ~ 
Soft shell . . 16 Salt—¥ hhd. Pg comma os 
Citron «+ + + 2 Turk’s Island 175 @ 190 |W Ford deel . Is4 
Currants »...4 Liverpool . .100 @ 115 ; 7 oe Me 
Dates ¥ tb .. «4 bag, fine , .150 @ 250 Western— 
Pea Nuts ... 34 a A.N. Monroe ...«- 1020 150 
Figs, drums , . 12 Seed. ON 2 ee in 
sayers 4. .16 Corrected by Schlegel & | Farrell& Nagle .... 42 
Lemons,¥ box 3 50 Fottler. Farrell & McFlynn.. . mS 
Oranges,¥ box4 00 Clover, red ..114@ 124 | E.H.Eames...... 18 
Raisins, layer % 00 white Dutch thz5 @. 30 Hathaway & Jackson . 190 
Loose Musc 2 60 | Alsike. m2 . 25 W. Scollans btm I 
. Grass, #? bush— } 
Grain. = ~s ¥ bush — ‘ FOREIGN TRADE.—The movement in cattle at Liv 
. ae Herds » -175 @ 190 : 
Corn, ¥ 56 be— | S an erpool shows a beiter ne, but not verment ir 
| Hungarian .. @ 125 ' 
Yellow 282+ S- - | winet 125 values. We quote State cattle still 
No. A mixed . » @. 53 Red Top,bag2 00 @ 225 lots at about jc less, dressed weight, 
No.2 mixed. . @. . Foulmead’w 200 @ 250 Shippers find little encouragement t ‘ 
Ungraded . .49 @. 50 foggy 3 00 4 400 the English market at present rates, 1 
Steamer ,. .50 @. 52 R. I. Be ot ro 4 3 00 for the week were about 979 head of cattle, 2054 qrs 
Oats, .. 2.2.41 @. 43 c Blne 140 2200 | Of beef; the latter was quoted at 5} a@5d Saturday's 
Wheat ....,.W@1e2 jt a oan | cable, equal to 944 10¢ er tb. In addition to the shiy 
Rye 10.2275 @. 80 hater ‘vse G@ <0" | mentof cattle noticed last week, on the Missour 
) ‘ Buckwheat, bu . @125 | 4 
Barley. ... - @- - | Barley, & bush 1 25 there were 242 head by A. N. Monroe Steamer Aus 
Shorts, # ton 15 60 @16 00 gp + Peay: S ‘+ | tralian, for London, had 170 cattle, by A. N. Monroe 
: * Rye, winter, bush @ 100 ’ 
Fine Feed. . 15 00 @1¥ 00 Wheat. winter 2 00 Ihe Iberian, for Liverpool, had 470 cattle by A. N 
Middlings . . 19 00 @20 00 Flax Seed et 50 4 309 | Monroe; 1246 qrs beef by F. Jewett & Co. Steamer 
Cotton Seed Meal— “ww . soon ee Palestine, for Liverpool, with 113 cattle, by J. A 
: s¢, | Linseed, Am. 125 @ 1 30 : 
Wcwt .++++ @ 1 60 Calcutta 165 @ 170 Hathaway; about 6 do by A. N. Monroe he 
¥ ton. . . 2550 @27 50 Canary, Sicily 250 @ 275 Samaria had 1061 qrs beef by G. H. Hammond & Co 
Hay—#? 2000 ths. Mustard Seed, .8 @. 10 Horse MARKET.—But little life has been noticed 
East.& North.13 00 @21 00 Spic the pust week at the sale stables in the city. The di 
At City Scales—retail. pices. mand is quite limited for the bulk of arr vals, The 
Country Hay— Cassia, ¥ bh .. 6 @. 7 | taking in car lots do not complete disposals, as is the 
¥ ton. . .2000 @2400 |Cloves.... .10}@. 16} case eurlier in the season, in one week, They call the 
Straw, 100 hs 150 @ 250 |Ginger .... 64g. 84 | Market dull. No buyers of street car horses at one of 
. - ae «+. +0 sit Ox 34 | the principal sale stables the past week. We learn of a 
Hides and Skins. Nutmege .. .434@. 45 | Stage line at the mountains selling 46 head to one of 
Calcutta cow, ¥ h— | Pe he 15 @ . 16 our street car companies, making the purchase in the 
Slaughter . .124@. 13 : | country, at $10 per head easier rates, (including trans 
Dead green .. @. 104} . Starch. tation cl yes,) than they could be purchased 
B. Ayres, dry . 22 @. 23 |Wheat, 7B ..6@. 7 | here. C. H. Fletcher of Iowa, had at market Is head 
Rio Grande , .20 @. 21 |Corn,#% ...2j@. 44 a mixed lot—Draft, light drivers, and a few street 
Western, dry .16 @. 18 Potato,@B.. .3)@. 34 | ers, or street car horses; not any change in price 
| Wet 2ccs 29 @. Sugar. draft horses from $350 down to $205; the heavies 
WOat skins. . .2@g oo Cuba Muscovado— | — ~ roy & Karn of Indiana, with 
Honey. Fair to g’dref 51@. 5 | 1eue », mae y oO t ve Streeter stamp, at $150; other 
ig Prime refining 3 5 good chunks, #!160@190, for driving or light express 
Northern— . a Centrifugal 4 4 Pa | work, weighing from 1000a@1200mhs. J. ¢ Richardso1 
Box, ¥ tb ‘os 16 a. a4 Reine’. b oe 1c. ~? | had in 20 head of Michigan, mostly streeters and driv 
Strained, ¥ B16 @. 2 poses dhe oe > *. 2% ers, at $125@200; the best were good style horses 
— Granulated .. @_ 6; | NORTHERN CATTLE 
IRK4, we eee eK @- 7 Coffee crush .5jg. 64 | . Riad = 
1885, 2 2 2 - +7 Ge Tallow. PRICES ON 100 ths. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
Leather. - | Good oxen $8 25 8 50 Second qual 550 ae 5 
Rendered Bb : : | Go , 25 @ » Second qua $5 50 4 
Sole, B. Ayres. 22 @. 24 Grease . ag . 3 4 air to good6 75 @ 8 00 | Third quality .400 @4 
Common . .21 @. 23 Tien | Few pairs premium bullocks . eevee a 
Oak .ccees i ¥ ae ‘ 
Eiesen, in vende. 3 Formosas . . .27 @. 60 - c 2 m Market, Watertou n, Tuesday, ¢ 
set Fat 20 @. 2 Gunpowder,¥ 20 q@. 45 | ? early 1000 head of cattle have been yar uu hese 
Oak 23g. 2 Imperial 20 @. 45 Cape re — largely from the New England States 
mt Se es | Hyson 7 : 17 _ | The cattle business was not at all active It would 
Se — P 51 Toone Hyson c 18 :: = look as if some of the dealers, instead marketing 
MOURN. « «6 o30 G.-Y amen ane _x @ their tinest and best cattle, were thinning out some of 
Finished . .60 @. 8 |Hyson Skin . .10@. 2 | 5)". nar ‘ogg ' 
French . .120 @ 200 Souchong . . . 18 @. 55 their inferior stock, and, in s« ~ measure, unreasona 
Oolong ....15 @. 55 ble in their demands upon the butchers, expecting 
Lime. Japan. ....19@. 45 | fully fe more than the quality is really worth. The 
Rockland,¥ csk 98 @ 105 | Amoys 21 3 ; on market was dull, the reason being the lack of custom 
I “a “| ers for the kinds offered. A few car loads of good, 
? sum Der. Tobacco. | tidy steers were sold, not requiring much urging, at 
Pine, clear . 25.00 @60 00 |Conn. & Mass. Wrappers— | firm, last week's rates. Prices slimly sustained on 
CoarseNo.5 16 00 @17 00 Common ..10@ 14 | low grades. We believe the best New England cattk 
Refuse - - 1300 @15 00 Medium, . .16 @. 23 | were sold by E. D. Wilcox; real good Lake steers, in 
Shipping b’ds 16 00 @18 00 Fine. ....2@. 3 | cluding ¥ four-year-olds that averaged 1450 ths, at Se L 
Spruce— Selections . ,40 @. 45 | W, fatted by Harry Brevorte of Addison, Vt.; also a 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1200 @1300 | Seconds ...6@. 13 | pair of oxen fatted by Philip Smith of Bridport ; 
Refuse . .1000 @11 00 Pee «ss. .8@. 7 | these weighed 3910 tbs, at 5yc L W; also a good of 
Hemlock boards— Havana seed 12 @. 35 ) steers at Sc, av 1200 ths. 
Nos.1 & 2. 1100 @1200 | Leaf—Choice .11 @. 13 SALES OF CATTLE vION g 
Refuse. . .9 00 @10 00 Good Western10 3. 12 Sal RS eae! spacing arcing: cpapenigercags 
Flooring boards— Com’n & med. 8 @. 10 Diagn 0 é steere, gross weight 2070 be at 4c LW; 2 
Nos.1 & 2.2900 g3000 | Lugs.....6@. 9 | 20,Wcight 1950 Be at Sic, by M. G. Flanders 
Refuse . . 2000 @22 00 | Havana seesmeeis . Sales of 19 cows and heifers ay 750 ths at 3ic, by D 
Clapboards— Yara ... 624@. 674 McCarthy. 
Extra pine 4000 @55 00 | . oe , Bales Of 19 steers, cows and helfers, av 900 Be at 3): 
Sap do. . .3300 @5000 | Wood and Bark. a by GW. Browne. : 
Spruce . . 1500 @3000 | Retail prices ¥ cord. I — of 2 steers to dress 700 Be at 7c, by F. S. Kim 
Shingles . . . 150 @ 5 00 | Bark,hemlock10 00 @13 00 - p n. 
Laths ... .215 @ 250 |Wood, hard... @ 800 I “adden “hscite gins tlic ecstacy 
. Adden. 
Molasses. ba se eee se @700 ales of 10 cs ‘ age 15001 t 
New Orleans 5 @. 55 | Wholesale prices ¥ cord. Harri f 10 cattle average 1500 ths at 4c LW, by ¢ 
. ane owt - SO | Re : 8. 
Barbadoes, . .24 @ 26 | Bark <2 ¢ 8 00 @10 00 Sales of 1 pair of cattle, 6 ft 2 in, 2200 ths at $105 
Cienfuegos 7@ 20 Wood, hard .475 @ 550 H. A. Wilcox 
Porto Rico , 22 @. 42 Soft w ies @ 500 Sales of 13 Western cattle av 1500 tbs at $530 LW; 
= ool. 19 do av 1450 ths at $6 30, by J. A. Hathaway 
Nails. ) 
10d to 60d— | Ohio and Pennsylvania— Sales of 2 cattle, 3800 ths, at 8 D W, by G. H 
P Picklock... . Sprigg. 
¥ 100 Be @ 250 Choice XX i we 4 E zs Nal: s of 6 three-year-old heifers av 875 ths at 3jc I 
ou. FineX ...32@ 33 | W; 1 yearling bull, $17, by J. Engram 
Linseed, Am. 45 @. 46 Medium ,. .34 @. 35 Sales of 1 short horned Durham bull, a fine yearling, 
Crude sperm .80 @. 85 Coarse ...28 @. 30 at $42; 4 cattle 5930 tbs at 5c L W, by A. A. Pond 
Do. whale, .50 @. 55 |Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— "ke > mae . 
Refined do. .55 @. 60 Extra and XX31 @. 32 WESTERN CATTLE. 
Sperm, winter. 92 @. 95 fine. ....30@. 31 PRICES ¥ CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Do. bleached 97 @ 100 Medium... .33 @ 34 . - aes : boas 
Lard, West.Ex 51 @. 53 | Common .-,27 @. 28 | Extra... $612 @625 | Light to fair $5 624a5 75 
Nos.1& 2. .44 Q. 47 Other Western— Good to prime 5 &7 a6 00 | Slim eo 0 0 0825 45 50 
Extra Boston . @. 55 Fine and X ,30 @. 32 A few lots of premium steerscost . . . .637 a6 40 
Neatsfoot ¥ gal.60 @. 80 ae 0+ 83 @. a Brighton, Tuesday & Wednesday, Oct. 6 and 7 
| Old Metal, Rags, Pa- Pc caer li * 5 > 3p From butchers we gather that the quality of the cat 
: . ; : os = tle, although fair, was not fully up to the re re 
per Stock, &c. Superfine , .22 @. 34 | ments. Ti ant aa, hae it i 
Old Copper,¥B 8 @. 104 Mé6.d «+c a. 18 jeal had mar - ie ul , and no snap to it 
Brass,¥%..6@. 7) Combing fleece 32 qa | dtalers had to urge their cattle on to the butchers 
Lead, ¥ 3@ 3} Fine delai oe @.s Prices range between 54@5jc, in most instances; the 
mew A ae - ,oa Fine delaine. . 34 @. 38 | few at a higher range were taken largely by ¢ xporters, 
Pewter, #b .6 @. 15 | California 9 24 ~attle t . Y 
i j eee @. 2 who send cattle to Great Britain The prio l 
inc, WB. . .238. 3 |Texas.....15 @. 25 | of the sales were made durin x the fore oye ct erat 
Sc’p Iron, cwt. 70 @. 75 |Canada pulled. 22 @. 30 | 4; pmaiggecescs iy “ager ag 
Do. light, cwt.40 @ 50] do. combing. 31 @. 3: day. The market was considered weak at previous 
‘ont 1 _ tanga . nse: , -o » 32 range. A glance at the Chicago market, on cattle 
Cast Iron, cewt. 40 @. 55 |Cape Good Hope26 @. 29 | during the week, would give the impr: ssion that attle 
REMARKS.—Trade in all departments has been a | Could be placed here at rather easier rates. | 


| is dull and unchanged. 


} about as iast quoted; oats are active and higher; rye 





rivals are very large, and prices are a shade lower. 
We quote Northern and Eastern Rose at 40@50c, and 
choice Hebrons at 48@53c¢ per bushel. Sweet potatoes 
are plenty at $1 75@2 per bbl. Onions are firm at 
1 75@2 25 per bbls. Beets are selling at 35¢ # bush; 


$5a7 ¥ 100; tomatoes 25@30c #bush; shell beans, 50c; 
flower $1 5043 ¥ doz. 


and prices rule low. 


Fancy grades higher. Export demand light. Pears 
are selling at better prices. 
and low. 
common, and $647 for Cape. 

Fresh Meats.—Fresh beef is easy and in larg 
supply. 
Veal is not plenty, and prices are unchanged. 
quote beef heavy hind quarters at Ie: 


We 


and light do at 5a6c # hh; choice lambs 9@10c; com- 













































little less active during the past week, but there is no 
fear expressed, either by merchants or manufacturers, 
that there is to be any reaction. On the contrary, all 
unite in the feeling that the improvement in business 
has really only just begun. 

There is decidedly more activity in the coal market, 
and large quantities are being moved from the « iy 
ping points; domestic sizes are in light supply. Coffee 
j Cotton is steady and firm, 
with rather more doing in spot lots. There is a falling 
off in the demand for both cotton and woolen goods, 
but the prices are about the same, with the ex« eption 
of print cloths, which are slightly lower. Codfish are 
lower, owing to increased receipts; haddock ar quot- 
ed higher ; mackerel have advanced, and the market 
is very firm. The tone of the market continues firm 
for all kinds of flour, but the sales have not not be en 
to any extent, although the business has been a fair 
aggregate. Most of the leading brands are sold up 
close, and there is no poems to sell at any conces 
sion. Cornis in moderate demand, and prices are 


is only wanted In small lots; shorts are dull and 
easier. Hops are quiet, but there is rather more in 
quiry. There is a fuir business in hides, with a shade 


lower quotations for foreign. There is a continued 
active demand for leather, and prices are on the ad- 
vance. Stocks are being rapidly reduced. There is 
no speculation, but the sales represent a legitimate 
movement on the part of manufacturers. Lumber is 
selling at full prices for yard orders. Molasses is firm, 
but the market is quiet.” Nails are steady at the re. 
cent advance. Linseed oil is in good demand anda 
shade higher; lard oil is firm and more active; petro 
leum is steady, and some grades of high test oil are 
quoted higher. Pork is quiet, but prices are fairly 
maintained; beef is in light demand, and weak: lard 
is quiet and unchanged; hams steady and firm. "Raw 
sugars are quiet, and quotations unchanged; retined 
are quoted lower. There is more doing in teas, and 
prices are fully sustained. : 


PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, Oct. 6.—Cotton firm and 
unchanged; uplands ordinary, 7 13-16@9 1-lé6c; mid 
dling, 9; @10 1-l6c; Orleans ordinary, 7 15 léca9 3-16; 
middling 9j¢@103-16c. Flour — market without im’ 
portant change with a light export and home trade de- 
mand; No 2, $2 2543 30 ¥ bbl; supertine Western and 
State, $343 55; common to good @3 30@3 80; good to 
choice do, $3 8545 50; white wheat Western extra 85 
G5 50; Uhio $3 3545 50; St Louis, $3 3545 60; patent 
Minnesota, $5 2525 75. Southern, $3 5045 50. Rye 
flour firm, $3 10@340. Corn meal steady; yellow 
Western, $344 25. Brandywine, $3 2543 35. Wheat— 
without decided change, with rather more doing for 
export, mainly in spring; No 2 Chicago spring, 90,4 
le; No 2 Northern 924c: No3 red 93) 4 94c; No 2 red 
97c; No 1 red State 99¢; No1 white, 97c. Rye nomi- 
nal. Barley quiet. Corn easy; export demand mod. 
erate and speculation fair; No3 4#8ic; No 2 staat 


prices 


yellow 50c. Oats moderately active; No 3, 28h@286c: 
No 3 white 31h@31jc No 2, 30) a30fc; No 2 white sy ‘ 
B3ge; mixed Western, 28@32c; white do, 34@d0c; 
white State. 32436c. Pork weak; mess, $950. Beef 
quiet. Beef hams steady, $15 25@15 50. Tierce beef 
quiet ; city extra India mess, $17@19. Cut meats steady ; 
nega bellies 6jc; middles dull ; long clear, 6c. Lard 
ess active ;city steam, $6 15; refined, $6 504690. But 
ter steady; State, 16@22\c; Cheese 
firm; State 6j@%ic; Western flat, 5@9jc. 
Chicago, Oct. 6,— Flour firmer; win 

$4 40@4 90 for Southern; Wisconsin, o ee me 
Michigan, $4 25@4 50; soft spring wheat $3 4044 : 


Western, 16@22c, 


Minnesota bakers, $3 50@4 50; patents, #4 754 00; 
low grades $243. Rye flour $3 25@3 $0. . Pent 
lower; No2 spring 84ja@85}¢; No 3 do 75 ; No 2 


red winter 9c; No 3 do, 86c. Corn high e 
higher 25j@26cc. Rye steady; No 2, Se. 'Barie — 
et; No 2, 69@70c. Pork lower $8 1548 30. Lard tbe. 
er, $5 924595. Boxed meats steady; shoulders $3- 
50@3 75; short ribs $5 30; short clear $5 7085 75. 
Milwaukee, Oct. 6.— Flour quiet. Wheat weak; 
Corn ly; No2,4lke. Oats 
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carrots 40450c ¥ bush; turnips 50¢ # bush; cabbage 
marrow squash 75c@$1; celery 75@90c # doz; cauli- 

Fruit.—The demand for apples continues moderate, 
Sales of ordinary green fruit at 
$125@150 bbl, and choice red at $1 75@2 per bbl. 


Grapes continue plentiful 
Cranberries are selling at $4@6 per bb! for 


Lambs are selling well, and prices are firm. 


good do 124 
l2zhe; light do s4ha@llc; heavy fore quarters at 6@6jc, 


mon to good 4@8c; choice heavy Brighton mutton 7c; 
Eastern 5a6c; yearlings 5@6c; common to good, 3a4c; 





| No 2 56c. Provisions lower. 

—Prime steam, $5 92}. 
| Ctimeinnati, (ct. 
| Lard lower, $5 &74. 


| @4; short rib, $6 15; short Hogs steady 


clear $6 50. 





#3 7044 30. 


REPORT OF TIE 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
For the week including Wednesday, Oct. 7, 1885. 


« | Amount of stock at market :— ; 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veais. 
0 564 
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No 2 Milwaukee 85jc. 8 
steady; No 2 25gc. Ryedull; No 1 dc. Barley steady ; 





FALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTOR. 


Six western steers, av. 1166 ths, at 5éc; 4 do av. 1125 


bs at 5 55; 8 do av. 1150 ths at 5}c by E. H. Eames 
Sales of 14 steers, av. 1200 ths at bic; 4 do ay. 1300 
Ibs at Sjc; 12 do av. 1390 ths at 53c; 9 do ay. 1150 ths at 


1175 ths at Shc, by Farrell & McFlynn. 
MAINE CATTLE, BELF AND STURE, 
AT WATERTOWN. 


$5 60; 8 do ay 


Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen ¥ pair from 
$75.@100 to $1104175; milch cows and calves from $25 
to $38; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows $14 to $30; year 
lings $12 to $20 ; two-years-old $14 to $30; three years 
old $25 to $42. Veal calves 24a6kc ¥ b. Fancy milch 
$50a50. 

The 
the u-ual suy pl 
for beef cattic, 


Eastern train had on 21 car loads of live stock, 
of cattle yarded. Sales were slow 
and also for working oxen. One pair 
of handy steers were sold at $65, weighing 1800 ths, 
and girthing 6t ft,by S. H. Wardwell sales of iz 
stockers, average 500 ths at 3}c live weight, by Libby & 
Son. Two cattle, weighing 2500 ths at 44c live weight 
by W. W. Hall; other cattle at 4c; 6 steers, av 900 fs 
at 4c; 7 steers, the gross weight 5760 the at he, by 
Richardson; 9 cattle, av 1500 ths at 5hc, by Merry & 
Casewell. . 
Late arrivals and sales at Brighton on Wednesday 
Fifteen cars of cattle received by A Monroe; 4 
cars of sheep by Hollis & Co. The demand for miich 
cows was a trifle better than last week. The range in 
prices does not improve. The requirements light for 
store pigs. Working oxen in light demand, and but a 
few pair disposed of. Sales of some 49 head of mileh 
cows from $30 to $75 per head, by J. 8. Henry: sales 
of 15 do from $35 to $50, by Breck & Wood; sales of 
12 do from $30 to $55, by Aldrich & Johnson; 
from $35 to #55, by A. Williamson: 1 new milch cow 
at $60; 2 at $50 each; 1 at $40; 1 nice Durham at B50; 
2 cows at $45 per head, by W. Scollans; sales of 1 pair 
of working oxen, girthing 7 ft, weight 2000 ths at 
$14'° 1 pair 6 ft & in cattle, 2500 ths at $115, by W. 
Hall; sales of | pair 7 ft cattle, 3000 ths at $125; 1 pair 
6 ft 8 in cattle, 280, ths at 8115; 1 pair 6 ft 6 in cattle 
2500 ths at $100, by J. D. Hosmer; 3 milch cows $120 
2 at $45 each; 7 backward *pringers $32 each, by 
Libby & Son; sale of 1 springer at #60; 1 new milch 
cow $60; 2 do at $45 each, by A. Stone; 1 nice Hol 
stein cow $60; 1 new milch cow $50; 1 at $45. 
New MILCH Cows, AND SPRING? RS.—There 
not an active demand, but a fair mov ement 
more inquiry; sales of 6 new milch cows from 627 to 
40, by Freman & Wood; | extra mileh cow at $65; 1 
at $35; 1 springer at $40; | cow and calf at #42, by ’ 
B. Sargent; sales of 10 milch cows and » ringers at 
$37 50 per head, by F. Chariton; 1 new mileh cow at 
$35; 1 cow and calf at $52; sales or 6 choice cows at 
$50 per head, by Libby & Son; 2 milch cows, the pair 
for $77; 1 at $33, by J. H. Fogg . 
VEAL CALVES.—The supply offered is slowly di- 
minishing, and prices are well sustained. Thirty-five 
head, weighing 230 tbs, grassers, at 2hc; 25 do, weigh’ 
ing 225 ths at 2ic, by Combs & Farrow “~ veals, weight 
130 ths at $6 50 each, by J. H. Wardwell; 12’ calves 
weighing 125 ths at 6c, by Freeman & Wood — ‘ 
SToRE Pics AND Fat HoGs.—Light 
store pigs, and but few called for, 


l7 do 





was 
; rather 





supply of 
the range 5a@l0c ¥ 


- Western hogs easier, with rates 444! N . 
dressed in light supply at 5fc dressed weight. 6b 
Live Tov_try.—The receipts were four tons 


with sales for mixed lots at 10@1 1c. 
NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sh: ep and Lambs, in lots, sheared. 2 
¥ bb, or $2 00@4 50 # head. Spring lambe, tauren’ 


Nearly nine thousand head have again 
We can hardly call the market dull, yo pen 
effected full as fast as they could be weighed. Butch. 
ers were not guilty of offering high prices on common 
to fair flocks; good respectable looking lots of shee 
and lambs, mixed together, were sold At 3ho that 
would weigh about 70 ths; some quite nice lambs in 
the lot. For selected flocks of lambs 5@5}c was paid; 
we heard of nothing being sold at over 5}c this week. 
t 3000 Canada lambs were on sale. 54 sheep and 





Messe Pork, $8 15. Lard | Pollard; 160 sheep and lambs av. 68 tha at Bhe 


6.—Pork neglected $8 7549. 
Bulk meats nominal; shoulders 


common and light $3 2544 25; packing and butchers 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


This week, .,. ..2,161 13,218 220 fy 
Last week... . .2.442 15,490 264 S12 68 
One y’rago, Oct. 8, 2.769 12,293 252 24,723 410 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. | 
Cattle. Sheep. 








that averaged 65 tbs were sold at ajc by R. P, 


. ii. 4tal 


; 2 
lambs 65 the at 5c by Combe & Farrar; 40 sheep av. 100 
ths at 4c; 70 lambs av. 69 ths at Shc by W. P. Dwyer 
Sales of 1 1. D. car of lambs, av. 52 the at 4c; 1 do ay 


| 70 the at 4fce, and 1 do av. 70 ths at 5c, by Libby & Son: 
| 380 Canada lambs, av. 68 ths at $355 each by F 
Gosselyn; 60 yearling lambs av. 74 the at de by F 


Chariton; 118 sheep and lambs av. 66 ths at 44c by H 
A. Wilcox ; 45 store sheep at $2 per head by Freeman 
& Wood; 50 sheep av. 90 the at Sic; 165 head av. yo 
ths at 3c by W. Scollans. 


HIDES, PEL’’S, SWINE, &o. 


Brighton hides, 7}@74; country do, heavy —a7, light 
6,46); cow hides, G@6i\c @%; calf skins —aloc 
®. Tallow—Hrighton,4j@5c; country, 24@3c. Wee 
ern fat hogs, 4a@4\c #2, Store pigs, Sal lc at retai) 
Northern dressea hogs Dairy skins fog 
75c ea «Spring Lamb skins 45470c. Sheared skins 


Ra the 
Satoe. 


5, adic 


| GENERAL REMARKS The trade and traffic in 
stock, as awhole, might be called fair The beet of 
| ferings in the cattle line were amongst the Wester; 
| herds, two lots, that were sold by Hathaway & Jack 
} son at $6 30, would, perhaps, top the market, re 
stock.”” We are looking forward 
week's market with considerable interest, as t! 
| expected, judging from correspondence dated © 
Maine, Oct. 5, from A. J. Libby, which 
| lows: “I bave the finest team, in five pairs, « 
shown in New England. I also have seven pair 
voung calves, aged 3, 4 and 5 years, that are finer tha 


“game 





akland 
reads as 


silk; they took lots of first prizes at the New Eng " 

| Fairs I also have the oxen that took first and second 
prizes in sweep stakes; I have the pair of oxen t 
took first prize on fat cattle. I aleo have the single ox 
in best single fat ox Ile then says, he expects 
ship this stock to Watertuwn next week for sale Lhe 
market, this week. on cattle, indicated weakn: 

| Sheep were selling at the ame values previ 
quoted The hog market “ n Western 


showing that 
int 


here at 4@4'c live weight, 
be selling 


delivered 
Chicago market must 


M3 at the or 


vicinity, There was a fair sulk 1 milel ows 
Tuerday, at Union Market; speculators were buying 
more freely Veal calves are moving at stead 
| firm rates, with a lighter run; 6c buys a good bur 


Live poultry at unchahged rates. 


CATTLE MARKETS 











Chicago, Cetober 5.—Cattle market gene 
steady; shipping steers 83 7545 85; stockers and fi 
ers $2550%75; co » bulls snd) =omix+d $244 * 
through Texans -§043 10 for cows and 2 <5 j 
for eer Western rangers—nuatives and helft 
83 1045 ve 82 500 win ered Texans ¢ 
375 Hogs—market lower; rough and mixed 83 4 t 

60; packing | Z $3 654405; light’ weight 
$2 50a4 15; skips ‘50. Sheep—active;: native 
$2a4; Western Texans $1 60@2 80; lambs 
# head $2 5043 

Oct. 6.—Cattle—best native ¢ higher 
steers $3 8045 90; stockers and freders et ¢ 
$60; cows, bulls and mixed $1 75a roug 
rexans $2 604% Western ingvers— nativ 
half breeds $3 25a4 5 cows #2843 kt w 
Texans $343 50. Hogs—market |0¢ lows mug 
mixed $% % packing and shipping ®4 6 























light weights #535 ad¢ >; skips $3.43 50 Shee; ur 
ket fairly active; natives $2 2543 75; Western a2 « 5 
350; Texans $175 75; lambs # head § 
BUsTON WUUL MARKEY, 
60 .ton, October 5, [&s5 
The ne f the marke very firm Phere us 
been no further advance price but dealers are in 
different at elling, and } e full cont r he 
future of er ket Manufacturers having been 
buying extensive 1 prine nts 5 are nol #0 
anxious about supplic i is is t unexpected 
The sales of the week, weve urt tu ti4 
600 ths of all kind re more than an average I he 
market is, in fact, 1 hea and firm position 
he demand e ie all s an yuatities, a 
enough of ‘ ] res passed into the hands 
of manufacturers insure full prices for the balance 
Chere ji pound of wool raised that will not t 
Wal l “ iv iad a continuous active dem 
for me nu ths tor consumption almost excl 
There ha sor s} ve 
markets, t nt 
manufactu T 
count of th 
The business has bee au exclusi ontit 
demand and pI \ ler ime ia for g 
manufacturers gt vpples to fill them, and the 
trade in consequence is ih t healthier porltivon than 
for some years. Our dealers have been very conserva 
tive Phe advance in prices, when we consider the 
activity that has preva as not been very marke 
and we dot k ft il om orexcilement in t 
future As supplies become scarce prices must stiffer 
andthe trade in both wo and goods has a n 
rosperous future than f r some years 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan and other fle« 
have been in demand l’rices are firm and well 
tained, but ne hange has taken place during 
week 
The business in combtr ind delaine fleeces . 
been lig and cks offer ire smipall. Manufactu 
rers are very well sup; recent large purchases 
In unwashed combing nothir f any consequence has 
been done 
Phe sales o ' have been large, and prices 
have been w 
rhe t ne iw has been compara 
tivel ight At san Fri ceo the business has also 
been light and pri re t 
Phere is no change in pulled wool The demand is 
fair and prices are rhe sales of the week have 
been 506,500 tbs and « e sel ms of Fastern and 
Maine supers have been sold at ba 36c, and the prin 
cipal f@hisactions it ipers have been from 28 te 
” th. Some lots of X pulled have been sold at 2k« 
t 
Ihe stock of foreign w is very light, and nothing 
f auy consequence has been ne 
Sales of the week have been as follows 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces—The sales include 
10,000 Ibs AX and above at 26c; 15,000 ths XX ar 
above at 35.036 7 600 the Nand XX at 3vaBsc 
000 the XX at B4he 8,700 ths XN at 33 47,700 the X 
and XX at , 6000 ths X at 33c; 10,000 ths X 
4c, 5000 Ibs No 1 at 354c; and 10,000 ths No 1 at 34 
wt 
Michigan Fleeces—The sales inclu 12,000 the X 
Cc; 20,000 Ibs X at 30a31c @ fh; and 5700 ths No 1 
cv 
Other Fleece The sales j ie 600 ths va 
race ind qu n t2 t ) 
New York Fleeces—T! ile clude & ths at 
v tt 
lexas Wool—The sales include 15,000 ths fine eig 
months at ( ind 222,000 ths on private terms 
Territory Wool—The sales inciude i 
‘ »,000 tbs at 20g23c ; 103,000 the at 
line Montana at 25c; 20,000 ths fine Me 
»,000 heavy Montana at v4c; OO fs hie M 
at L2¢ 0 Tbs at 2% 1,000 ths at 2 ‘ 
tt it ‘ ths at 2 “ and 
ft 
Combing and Delaine Flecce The sale 
00 tbs f Ohi smbing at 3s 5,000 tt a 
s + bs combir ne 11,10 1 
] t Sake » bs unmer intable « alt & 
and 900 Ibs unwa elaine a  # tb 
Oregon Wool—The sales mclude 152,000 ths a 
c¥ hb 
Ke k Wool—The ale include 000 ths three 
‘ its blood at 25c # th 
Unwashed and Unmerchantable Fleeces—1he sales 
include 4 0 ths at 27c; 25,000 the at 24 15,000 ths me 
jul ind course at 20a 25 0,000 Ibs at 20a 25«¢ 7000 
126 40,000 ths medium at 27< 00 ths fine 
{ 80,000 ths at 21 a26c; 100 Ibs Coarse at , 
00 lbs black at I6c & th, 


California Wool—The eales include 3,000 ths S ig 
i t iclu 6,000 ft pring 


t t Te 
Pulled Wooi—The sales 





include 92,000 Ths super at 

Sastoc, 90,500 ths super at < 00 tbs super at 
30c ; 18,000 ths X at vse; 15,000 ths super at 32c; 30,000 
ths fine super at fc, 1500 ths super at c; and 30,000 
hs California on private termes 

Scoured Wool—The saies include 00 Ths at 50« 
5000 ths at 38 a@45 2000 tbs at 47¢ J000 ths at 37 VK . 
$000 ths at 35.a45c; 10,000 ths at 3 tfc; 1700 the at Ure 
200 24¢, and 2000 Ibs at 3le # bh 

Sur Phi ties Include 5000 ths sorts at 25a 27¢ 
1000 Ks at lOc; and 57,000 Ibs sundries at 12a@25¢ 
th. 

Foreign Wooi—The sales include 10,000 the Aus 
tralia at ‘ 0,000 Ibs New Zealand at 364@3%7c; and 
00,000 tbs Mediterranean on private terms Shipping 
List. iting! 


FISH MARKK'. 








Gloucester, Oct. 7, 1885 The market for fish of 
all kinds has been ily fair, the demand not being 
juite equal tothat of the ps three or four weeks, 
and conseque pments have been lighter The 
New Eng | ng trade been ve fair, about 
all returning drumoa rs reporting a good week's busi 
nes I ket for mackerel continues good, and 
mo f the fare ire sol is soon as landed Last 
sales out ! pickle, including barrel, were made at 
$7 374 pert The fresh tish market continues to be 
well supplied, and 4 es are moderate Several fares 

fresh ha have isoldinfure lots at 5« per 
th for white, and 3e per th for gra The salt fish mar 
k ntis without » change, Georges codtish, 
$ pe | for large, ut vr medium and 
mall; new bank $3 00, and $2 shore codfish $3 25 

$250; cusk 3 saddock 3 ); pollock $1 50a 

ke ®2 I 1, bonele and prepared fish 

$47 jc n ak uidock and cask, boneless, 3@4c; 
s ‘ erring « per box; smoked halibut Sia 
pe i moke " kerel Sc per th; salmon $11 per 
bbl; Kas 1 " ng % {75 per bbl; Nova 
Scotia sy » #4 Labrador $575; new shore 
2 50a 2% 1 « fish $35 ha ck $5 00; 

! gue i nds #10 50, and alewives $6 50 








Financial Matters, 


SALES OF STOCKS---CLOSING PRICEEF, 











WEDNESDAY, Oct. 7, 1585. 
| U. 8. Peei@eGs, 106. ccccecectsececes 190i 
" @e ee ’ ee eceese 1124 
” 2 «hoe & te ee 6S. e's 6.68 8 6 eo s.8 1034 
Dist. of Columbia . ° eee 1 
Boston & Albany K ° eee 119 
eT | ee 119 
Boston & Maine R . ° 12 
oS 8 8 rae ee eee 122 
New York & New England R.R.768.....,. 118 
as! SO ae oce 106 
Boston Water PowerCo ..46565 e. sf 
Boston Land Company .....es6sss800% 54 
Boston Gas Light Co .. . ee + «+ 750 
DEB SOMEONES Gesccccevsvesseses 871 
Boston & Albany R.R.....6.0e ee es 180 
DOE DEOUUE EM. cos cccasecosns UF 
meeeen ee DOE acc ccecceore #4 
boston & Providence R. RK... 1.465. 6s oe DRS 
Cent. Mass. K. R. pref. . . . ececevsecse FB 
Cheshire B.M. pref. ...scvcccsr secs 
Concord R. K o. See G8 ee € wee & Be 
Commectiont RiverR.B.....sc0cccccecee 106 
DIT céeS ci ebianvtarcsesvaes 
Fitchburg R. K bi? Ae. ot be & ee es 110 
Manchester & Lawrence R.R. . 2.655600. 198 
Maine Central K.K eee © ‘és . oe ivf 
Nashua & Lowell R.R..... ccc escees 150 
New York & New England R. RR... . , eee 21) 
Northern R. R. . esveeseeecvesec es Ie 
Norwich & Worcester R.R..... 2.06000 2 160 
Ogdensburg & Lake Chan plain R. R. pref... . 100 
| % See peereees. ° oe 3j 
Portland, Saco & Portemouth R.R.. . . eee W214 
DPM +cossecreresoes & 
TOM ss ssceeesesceace of 
Vermont & Canada R.R......cccccece 29 
Vermont & MassachusettsR.R.. ........ U28 
Worcester & Nashua R.R . 1019 





To purify 
Blood 





It 
Dock, Cherry Bark, 


Sarsaparilla, Yellow 
Pipsissewa, Mandrake, 
Dandelion, and ,other well-known vegetable 
remedies. The combination, proportion, and 
preparation are peculiar to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and effect the most remarkable cures where 
other medicines fail. 

It cures Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, 
Humors, Dyspepsia, Diliousness, Sick Headache, 
Indigestion, General Debility, Catarrh, Rheu- 
matism, Kidney and Liver Complaints, dispels 
that tired feeling, creates an appetite, and 
builds up the whole system. The 

“GOOD NAME AT HOME” 
won by Hood’s Sarsaparilla is unequalled in the 
history of medicines. Such ts its popularity in 
Lowell, Mass., where it is made, that whole 
neighborhoods are taking it at the same time. 
This success is extending all over the country. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of 
which can truly be said, “100 Doses One Dollar,” 
which is an unanswerable argument as to 
strength and economy. Other preparations will 
average to last not over a week, while a bottle 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains 100 doses and 
will last a month. Hence, for economy as well 
as for health and strength, buy Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla. Send for a book containing statements of 
many remarkab!> cures. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I, HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, 
Lowell, Mass. Price $1; six for $5. 


is prepared from 
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New England Farmer, 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 

DARLING & KEITH, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


idvertisements, Ist insertion, 19 ots. per line. 
Each subsequent insertion, 8 “4 % 

Rusiness Notices, first “ ~«@“*« « « 
Each subsequent ‘e 29 


Reading Matter Notices, 22 = & 


Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
on Tuesday, to secure insertion. 

Advertisers are charged for the space ocoupled in 
solid nonpareil measure. 

Transient advertising must be prepaid. 

Cuts inserted without extra charge. 

No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 

ae The above are net prices for all advertising leas 
than $100 in amount. 


AGENTS. 


The following gentlemen, who are authorized Agente 
tor the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
scribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England — 

G. W. MYR. «. «a + « «© « » WORCESTER, Co., Ms. 


TRAVELLING 


F. W. CHEEVER,... « « « WINDSOR Co. VT. 
M. P. RICHARDSON, .. «. WASHINGTON and 

ORANGE Cos., VT. 
A. W. WINGATE,.... . ». PENOBSCOT and 


AROOSTOOK Cos., ME. 
LESTER BARNES, ... + « PLYMOUTH Co., Ms. 
Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
tions without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
on their label will always show how far they have 
paid up. 
PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
New subscribers who pay not less than one year 
trictly in advance, will also receive, in connection 
with the New ENGLAND FARMER, twelve consecu- 
tive monthly numbers of THE POULTRY POST, 
an elegantly illustrated, and thoroughly practical 
paper, devoted entirely to the poultry interest. 
The Poultry Post is not an advertising sheet, but a 
timate publication, containing in each issue 
ve or more columns of just such practical in- 
formation upon the breeding, rearing, feeding 
r, and marketing of poultry, as is needed by | 
a iseful to every farmer, and it will be furnished 
ibscribers on the above terms, without fur- 
urge of any kind | 
HE POULTRY POST will also 
the same terms, to our old subscribers. 


be sent, on 


[hat is, any subscriber now upon our list, who 
pays for his FARMER for one year in advance from 
receive the 


the 1st of the current month, will 


twelve monthly numbers of the Poultry Post, 


without further charge. We are obliged to make 
1is stipulation in order to have the subscriptions 
to both papers bear the same date, thus avoiding 
possible errors on our own books, or those of the 


Poultry Post. 


Farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best ani most reliable in the 





city. 


INSURANCE. 

Quincy Mutual tire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, MAY 1, 1lét5, ¢490,000.90 
Surplus over Re-Insurance,. » » « « « + » $250,000.00 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year,. . + + 23,000.00 

AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
Amcunt at risk, #27,600,000.00. 
Tota) Liabilities, $205,000.00 
mm every Expiring Policy: 60 per 
; years, and 20 pcr 


Dividends paid 
cent. on 5 years, 4) per cent on 


ent. on all others. 
s. A. Howvann, Pres’t and Treas. 
i7 


Jousn G. Moores, Sec’y pro tem. 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COM™MISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 


Awos K s. Frep. L. Keyes. CuHaAs. A. KEYES, 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROCKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone 8t., under New England House. 
Wms. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CHAs. O. RROOKS. 


General Mutelliqence. 





PERSONAL. 

[he President has decided not to accept 
resignation of Dr. J. B. Hamilton as sur- 
geon general of the Marine Hospital Service. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe suggests the forma- 
tion of a Women’s Industrial Council, in 
which women from every State and Territory 
shall meet to discuss industrial subjects and 
promote industrial exhibitions. Women’s in- 


lustries have become an important question 


since the opening of women’s departments in 
istrial fairs. 


Robinson has nominated Judge | 


Governor 
\ um S. Gardner of the Superior Court 
) a Justice in the Supreme Court, vice 
Judge Colburn, deceased. 
Se n memory of General Grant, un- 
tuspives of the local commandry of | 
Grand Army of the Republic, were held 


Washington, D. C., last week, General | 
John A. | 
asion. 
Professor Alexander Agassiz has declined 


Logan delivering the oration on the | 


position of superintendent of the United 
States coast and geodetic survey recently ten- 
ered him by President Cleveland. 
Lieut. John P. Finley of the Signal Corps 
is, after long study, succeeded in determining 
phenomenon of tornadoes, and believes 
hat he can now give trustworthy warnings to 
ilities threatened with disastrous storms. 
William Page, N. A., a well-known Amer- | 
in painter, died Wednesday night, Sept. 30, 
iis bome near Tottenville, S. I. He was | 
t74 years old, and for many years was 
dered the greatest of American portrait 


| 
| 
| 
iinters. 


George Bancroft, the venerable historian, | 
brated his 85th birthday on the 3d inst., | 
his charming residence at Newport, and 


i great part of the day was engaged in re- 


ving people eager to congratulate and pay 
respects to the distinguished citizen. 
Ile received a large number of letters in the | 
rning, and during the day telegrams of | 
ngratulations arrived, many coming from 
Washington friends. The gifts were very 
inerous and elegant, some floral offerings 
respect and affection being unusually beau- 
Though 85 years of age, Mr. Bancroft 
s In vigorous health. 
I'here is likely to be a vigorus and perhaps 
rotracted contest over the attempt to break 
will of the late Gov. Coburn of Maine, by 
wo of his disappointed and aggrieved heirs. 
lhe matter will come up at the December 
The 
ontestants are Alonzo C. Marston and Julia 


term of the Somerset supreme court. 


Long, who for many years have resided in 
San Francisco. 

Mr. John E. Russell, Secretary of the State 
Hoard of Agriculture, has been appointed 
Chairman of the State Board of Examiners 

wr Clerical and Prison Service, in place of 
lr. Walcott, who withdrew when he ceased 

» be a member of the Board of Health, Lu- 

ey and Charity. 

I.x-Governor Thomas Talbot, of this State, 
ied at Lowell on Tuesday, after about three 
weeks’ illness, of cerebro spinal meningitis. 
Mr. Talbot, both as a citizen and as a magis- 
trate, was a man of whom the State of Massa- 
chusetts bas been justly proud. He was the 
‘on of a poor Irish immigrant, and was very 
early in life obliged to depend upon himself 
‘or support, and to make his own way in the 
world industry at length 
brought their proper reward, in fortune, in 
the respect of his neighbors, the confidence 
of his fellow citizens, and the esteem of all 
with whom he was in any way brought into 
contact. Mr. Talbot first entered public life 
when in his 33d year, and from that time he 
was often called upon to fill positions of honor 
and trust, until he became the chief executive 
of this Commonwealth, from which position 
he returned to private life with an honorable 
record, and continued actively to further the 
interests of the government. He became 
chairman of the State Board of Health, Lu- 
hacy and Charity, and served until February, 


Patience and 





| has an Introductory Essay and Commentary by 


| history and manners and customs prevailing in 
| Cicero’s time. 


| showed her to possess. 


| any rate to commonplace folk who take but little 


one sound wholesome character in the whole book. 


| place of training for the duties of actual life. 


| trine of good personal work, for the practical 


| quired, the ornamental part should wait. 


| important improvement in the method of holding 


1884, when he resigned. During the Tewks- 
bury investigation, Gov. Butler called upon 
the chairman to deliver the books of account 
of that body, which request was declined, and 
the correspondence between the Governor 
and ex Governor excited a lively interest 
generally. As the time approached for the 
party nominations in 1883, ex Gov. Talbot 
was early mentioned as the probable candi- 
date of the Republican party, but he, in an 
ably written letter to Chairman Lodge, de- 
clined to accept the honor about to be con- 
ferred upon him. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs. Harper & Bros., New York, publish 
City BALLADs. By Will Carlton. Iliustrated. 

Will Carlton is by no means a great poet, but he 
handles homely themes in a homely manner, that 
is not above the appreciation of the ordinary non- 
poetical reader, who-relishes the author’s humor 
and his hearty kindliness of spirit, and, as long as 
the lines jingle fairly well, does not look for any of 
the loftier flights of imagination, or graces of dic- 
tion. The present volume is much like the au- 
thor’s previous works, his object being to reproduce 
the scenes of city life as they appear to two people 
| from the country, one of them a young man fresh 
| from a country college, the other a hard-headed 

and warm-hearted old farmer, both of which char- 
acters are admirably drawn by their own hands. 
There is a good deal of humor, and no little knowl- 
edge of human nature displayed in the experiences 
and reflections of the good old farmer, who some- 





how recalls a reminiscence of “Joshua Whitcomb.”’ 
For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co. 

The two latest volumes of Harper’s Classical Se- 
| ries are the Olympian and Pythian Odes of Pin- 
| dar, and the De Officiis of Cicero. Both volumes 

are, as is the case with all of Harper’s classical 
| books, admirably edited, and carefully printed. 
To the first is prefixed an introductory essay by 
Professor Gildersleeve, in which the poems of Pin- 
dar are considered critically as regards their theme, 
thought, and style, and grammatically as regards 
their metres, dialect, and syntax. The intruduc- 
tion, and the notes, which are full and remarkably 
clear, will be of great assistance to the student of 
the most difficult of Greek poets. The De Officiis 


A HEIFER WITH A BROKEN LEG. 


owners of valuable stock. He says: 


last summer. 


as he had. 


some careless or malicious person. 


break. 
immediately. It could not be set. 
hot weather. 


him for sympathy and help when he went up 
to ber, was too much. 
get her to the barn and see if he could set the 
leg and save the cow. 
the neighbors she was put upon a sled and 
drawn to the barn. Then with ropes and 
meal bags a sling was made, in which she was 
hung up so as to stand upon the three sound 
legs, while the broken one hung in a hole 
made on purpose. 


and put on himself, although not pretending 
to much surgical skill, but he bad scarcely 
hope enough of saving the cow to venture to 
employ a doctor to do the job, for he was a 
poor man, and thought the loss of a cow 
would be enovgh without spending any money 
on her. I think he is also one of that sort 
who think they can do what other people can, 
or at least have confidence enough in them- 
selves to try to do what other people can do, 
if they have occasion to do so. Having se- 
cured the cow in her sling in the shed and set 
the bone as well as he could, he made a 
practice of wetting it with a liniment made by 
steeping wormwood and smartweed together 








Austin Stickney, A. M. The notes are profuse 
and exhaustive, and the student will find them 
exceptionally valuable as an assistance to a | 
thorough understanding of the deeper meanings of | 
the text. They are always clear and to the point, 
and contain a vast amount of information, not 
only regarding grammar and rhetoric, but also 


For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co. | 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have issued in a hand 
some large quarto The Revised English Version of 
the Holy Bible. It contains in foot-notes those | 
points of ultimate difference between the American 
and English revisers which the former considered 
it desirable to place on record. 


This edition is well 
printed in clear, open type, and in double columns 
divided by the spaces left for the marginal notes. 
It is a convenient and inexpensive form in which 
to buy a work which all bible students will want, 
out of curiosity, if for no higher motive. 


Among recent additions to Harper’s Handy Se- | 
ries, one of the most valuable as well as most read- | 
able volumes is a little book by Daniel Pidgeon, | 
entitled Old World Questions and New World | 
Answers, telling bow an intelligent and unpreju- 
diced Englishman saw America. It differs from | 
most books of its class not merely in its candor | 
and information, but in the topics which interest | 
the auther, ind in which he seeks to awaken inter- | 
estin his readers Itis with our industries and 
our charities, and our social and educational insti- 
tutions that Mr. Pidgeon chiefly concerns himself. | 
Most of his observations were in New England, | 
and he writes entertainingly of the condition of life 
in our manufacturing towns, and of the American | 
system of factory labor, which is in most respects | 
widely different from that in vogue among English | 
manufacturers. Other recent issues in the same | 
series are Vo Medium, a shallow story of spiritual- 
ism, by Annie Thomas; Paul Crew's Story, a 
touching domestic tale by Alice Carr; The Luck of | 
the Darrels, a novel by James Payn; and Houp 
La, a sketch rather than a story, by John I. Win- | 
ter. For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co. } 

Among recent novels published by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, are two by F. Warden, author | 
of **The House on the Marsh.” One entitled The | 
Vagrant Wife, is the story of an inconsiderate 
marriage, with unfortunate results, and is fairly 
well told and interesting. The other, entitled A 
Prince of Darkness, is less to be commended; | 
there is too much incident, and of too unpleasant | 

} 
| 


a nature. Both stories were apparently hastily 
written, and the authoress has not in either case | 
done justice to the powers which her first book 
The Old Doctor, by John 
Vance Cheney, is another of Appleton’s recent nov- 
els. The incidents of the story are unnatural, at 


stock in mesmerism and miracles, and there is not | 





SCHOOL EDUCATION, 
According to the Sunday Herald, twenty | 
boys, graduates of Boston grammar schools, 


and averaging fifteen years old, were exam- 
ined for a clerkship requiring fair handwrit- 
ing, good spelling, correctness at figures, and 
the use of good English, and there was not a 
boy in the whole lot who came up to the re- 
Their practical education 
They were at | 


quired standard. 
had all to begin over again. 


erate circumstances are expected to begin to 
take care of themselves, but they had not got 
qualified to take the initiatory step in a city 
which boasts of its schools. As the Herald 
says, they had been ornamented, but not in- 
structed. ‘They had had a great deal of oral 
instruction, very pleasant to listen to, but not 
requiring any special effort for the training of 
their minds. It is feared that Boston is not 
the only place where ornament takes the 


| the age when the children of people in mod- | 
| 


The modern idea of education, not among the 


people, but among certain theorists, run | 
counter to the practical idea, and the teach- | 
ers and the children are obliged to submit, at 
the expense to the latter of their future wel- 
fare. The people will finally revolt against 
the ornamental and amusing theory of educa- 


tion, and bring it back to the good old doc- 


purposes of life. An education which does 
not furnish a thorough grounding in the three 


R's, is not worth much. Till these are ac- 





A tor of coins, comprising English shillings, six- 
pences and coppers, were found in Jumbo’s stomach. 


Mason & HAMLIN PrIANos.—Mason & Hamlin 
bid fair to become as famous for their upright 
pianos as they have long been for their world- 
renowned cabinet organs. The distinguishing feat- 
ure about the “Mason & Hamlin Upright” is an 


the strings of the piano, which originated in their 
own factory. The strings are secured by metallic 
fastenings, instead of by the friction of pins set in 
wood, as bas heen the case, and the advantages re- 
sulting are numerous and highly important. 
Among them are the following: Wonderful beauty 
and musical quality of tone; far less liability of 
getting out of tune; greater reliability in trying 
climates; and greater solidity of construction and 
durability. Mason & Hamlin have made 150,000 
organs. They can hardly expect to make as many 
pianos, but they will doubtless be called upon for 
a very large number. Indeed, their piano depart- 
ment is now running to its utmost capacity, and 
the Company is behind orders. So great is the de- 
mand that the Company is now arranging for a 
large additional factory building. 


Our of a total of about 37,000,000 acres of land 
in Florida, about 8,000,000 acres in the southern 
part of the State have never been surveyed and do 
not appear in the tax books. 

Hop Porous Plasters contain no capsicum to 
burn and irritate. They soothe and kill pain and 
strengthen weak parts. 25c at druggists. 

A peposir of natural soap, 25 feet wide, has been 
discovered near Mammoth, Montana. It is said to 
resemble Castile soap, both in appearance and 
quality. 

Hale’s Honey the creat Cough cure, 25c. ,50c.& $1 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25¢, 

GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 

Bean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 8s. 
ly7 

From one Dakota red potato planted May 29, 
Albert Chamberlin of North Abington harvested 
on September 29, two bushels, one tuber alone 
weighing two pounds thirteen ounces. 


“For economy and comfort, we use Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla,” writes an intelligent Buffalo, N. Y-, 
lady. 100 Doses One Dollar. 


Tue new industry of ostrich raising is reported 
to be meeting with succesa in California, and large 
additions to the flocks of the huge birds will soon 
be on their way from South Africa. 


Tue history of Down’s Elixir is identical with 
the history of New England for the last fifty years. 
It cures coughs and colds. 5t40 

Missionaries in the Congo region are said to 
have discovered that a beer made of bananas is a 

reventive of malarial fevers, and that this drink is 
edingencable to their health. 

Know Tuyserr, by reading the “Science of 
Life,” the best medical work ever published, for 
young and middle-aged men. 

Tux number of immigrants landed at Castle Gar- 
den so far this year is 25,000 less than during the 
corresponding period of 1884. 

Impure Bioop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as saltrheum, ring- 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In this condition of the blood try the VrGeTine, 
and cure these affections. As a blood purifier it 


are fled, in 


| Java to assist the tiger cats? 


and mixing it with cider brandy. 

When he thought the bone had had time to 
knit together, he used to take the bandage off 
two or three times a day, for a little while 
each time, and bathe and rub the leg. After 
a while the bandage was gradually loosened, 


| and about nine weeks after the accident it was 
| taken off altogether and the cow let out of the 


stable. During this time she had not lost a 


| single feed and had improved in flesh, and 
| had seemed to enjoy her position as invalid 


much better than human patients do. The 
leg was, when I saw it a year after the acci- 
dent, as perfect as any leg, and the cow prom- 


ises to be, as she is now, a very valuable cow 


for many years. I have told of this because 


| many farmers have the idea that it is abso- 


lutely necessary to slaughter any animal which 
is so unfortunate as to get a limb broken. 
Some animals may not be worth the trouble 


| of setting the leg and taking proper care of it. 


Some may be so wild as to render the taking 
care of them much more trouble than it would 
be if lame, but if the animal is worth the sav- 
ing there is ro more need of killing them be- 
cause of a broken bone than of killing a man 
for the same reason. 





KANGAROO AND RABBIT IN AUSB- 
TRALIA. 

The halcyon days of the happy kangaroo 
Australia, writes a London Tele- 
graph correspondent. He disputes the pas- 
turage with the sheep. He is a bouche 
inutile. Did his skin 
fur, squatters would bold him in passionate 


bear wool, instead of 


| affection, but as a furry grass eater he is vot- 
| ed a nuisance, and is put down; or, at least, 


attempts are made to put him down by 


| marsupial acts, under the clyuuses of which a 


certain premium is paid for every kangaroo 
scalp brought in to the Official Receiver. 
Rabbits, also, originally imported into the 
Colonies for sporting purposes, have multi- 
plied so prodigiously, and have eaten up the 
fatness of the land to so tremendous an ex- 
tent that they bave become an intolerable 
pest, and the 46th Victoria, No. 14, called 
‘*The Rabbit Nuisance Act,” bas been passed 
for the extirpation of the apparently harm- 
less, but here mischievous bunny. It is curi- 
ous to read, in the summary of this statute, 
that His Excellency the Governor, has, by 
proclamation, prohibited the killing or cap- 
turing of certain animals specified as ‘‘natural 
enemies of the rabbit.” These are the do- 
mestic cat, iguana, the native cat, the tiger 
cat, the ferret, the mongoose and the stoat. 
Here is a topsy-turvydom with a vengeance. 
From a highly civilized country some enthu- 
siastic but ill-advised sportsmen bring out 
the frisky little creatures which are so very 
nice to eat in pies, in curry, or boiled, smoth- 
ered in onions, and which, until recently, the 


| owners of English estates would not allow 


their tenant farmers to shoot. But the rab- 
bits in Australia have increased to such 
alarming numbers that the Legislature of 
Victoria has been compelled to pass a special 
statute levying implacable war against bunny, 
but protecting the tiger cat. How would it 
be if a few hundred tigers were imported from 
The former 
would be undoubtedly very useful in thinning 
the land of rabbits, kangaroos and dingoes, 
or native ‘‘warrigal,” or wild dogs—the last 
of which worry the sheep ina very hideous 
manner; but then, the brindled beasts from 
Java or Bengal might eat up the sheep, the 
cattle, the stock-riders and the squatters, as 


well as the marsupials, the rabbits and the | 


dingoes. 





GRANGE CONVENTION IN CONNECTICUT. 


| —State Lecturer J. B. Olcott of South Man- 


chester, Conn., announces that the patrons 
will hold a convention in the centre of that 
town, on the 17th of October, when Prof. 
Wm. H. Brewer of New Haven, Master 
Draper and Lecturer Earle of Worcester, 
Mass., will be present to explain, to those 
who do not already know, what the Grange is 
intending to do. With such talent to draw 
from, it is safe to predict a first class meeting, 
one which it will pay farmers of the State to 
make a long journey to attend. 





WHAT GOVERNS PRICES? 


The price of silver bullion is now about 5 
cents per ounce lower than at the commence- 
ment of the present year. The decline in 
price has attracted considerable attention, 
and various reasons are assigned therefor. 
The advocates of the gold standard of value 
claim that the cause of the depreciation in the 
price of silver is owing to the law that re- 
quires coinage of two million of standard sil- 
ver dollars a month, without restriction as to 
the date of suspension—said coins not being 
worth their face value. Those who advocate 
the double standard—silver and gold—say 
that the decline in silver is brought about by 
the crusade against silver by the banks and 
money lenders. 

It is not our intention at this time to enter 
into a discussion of the cause that has reduced 
the price of silver bullion. We cannot, how- 
ever, let the matter pass without saying that, 
in our opinion, both of the parties are wrong ; 
also, that in case either of the parties are cor- 
rect as to the cause that has brought about 
the decline, we are unwise to continue making 
our money out of an article that goes up and 
down, and changes its face value in accord- 
ance with the desire, whim or power of those 
who may unite for that purpose. Money in 
itself has no life saving power, it has only a 
purchasing power—representing just so many 
cents as stated on its face; it is intended for 
the accommodation of the buyer and the seller, 
with the assurance to the holder that the Gov- 
ernment which fathers it, will redeem it in 
some manner, at its face value. 

Upon a perusal of our files we find that the 
price of cotton has declined § of a cent since 
the commencement of the present year. This 
is charged to the silver agitation. Those who 
are in favor of the coinage argue as follows: 

‘The explanation of the drop in the price 
of cotton is found in the dulness and depres- 
sion of trade which have been felt in Manches- 
ter and the whole Lancashire district ever 
since the agitation began for the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in this country. Apprehension 
is felt that the suspension of silver. coinage 
here will throw that metal upon the market, 
and in excessive supply. Now, the chief cus- 
tomers of chester cotton goods are the 
East Indies and China. Passing over the va- 
rious details of rates of exchange, and other 
matters, Manchester is substantially obliged 
to take her pay in silver. Depreciate silver 
and you depreciate her returns for them. The 
crusade against silver here has caused a de- 
cline in the price of the metal in London trom 
50 pence to 47 ce per ounce, or just 6 per 
cent. Manchester has not yet been able to 
obtain any corresponding advance for her 
goods in Eastern markets, and hence she is 
so crippled in her trade that she is not able 
to buy our cotton as freely as usual.” 

The yield of cotton this year will be 6,500,- 





has no equal. 


000 bales, against 5,700,000 bales last year. 


A correspondent of the Journal tells the 
following story of how a cow got her leg brok- 
en, and how a little home surgery spliced it 
again and made it as good as new without 
much trouble, a useful bint perbaps, to many 


A farmer showed me a few days ago a band- 
some Jersey cow which was so unfortunate as 
to get a broken leg in the pasture a year ago 
He did not know how it was 
done, as she was found upon as smooth a field 
As a foot-path crossed the field, 
and as she had a slight cut upon the inside of 
the leg opposite to the break, it is quite pos- 
sible that it was done with a stone, thrown by 
The break 
was in the hind leg, about five inches above 
the gambrel joint, and was apparently a bad 


The neighbors all advised him to kill her 
It was 
Sbe was forward with calf, and 
it was no use to try it, was the universal opin- 
ion, and he said he did tell the boy to bring 
the axe and he would kill her, but her patient 
look and licking his hand as if appealing to 


Ile decided to try to 


With the assistance of 


The splints and bandages he made _ himself 


The crops being larger and not an equal in- 
crease in the demand, would much better ex- 
plain the difference in price. The law of 
‘supply and demand” regulates prices, and 
they are bound to find their proper place. 
Agitation, of course, has a certain weight in 
causing valies to advance or decline, but the 
time it controls the market is limited. The 
wool crop is short, and as the usual demand 
for the same exists, prices are hardening, with 
a strong tendency to a much higher range. 
On the other hand the visible supply of wheat 
has gradually increased, the demand fallen off, 
and prices are gradually declining. It is well 
known that at the first intimation of an im- 
proved demand, the market shows steadiness. 
Corn, last July, when but little was known as 
to the crop, was selling at 52 cents for No. 2 
mixed, and now the price is 48 cents. Other 
articles could be mentioned, but it is not ne- 
cessary. The facts are plain, we think, that 
‘‘supply and demand” in every instance are 
what governs prices.— Mercantile Journal. 





A PAINT MINE IN MAINE. 


A broad tract of land in Lisbon, Maine, 
known for years as the ‘‘Pine Woods,” is just 
now one of the most highly valued lots of 
land in that State. Two years ago it could 
have been bought for $5 an acre, and to-day 
$25,000 an acre is its estimated value. It is 
owned, the Lewiston Journal states, by Mr. 
E. N. Chamberlain, who leased it a few 
months ago to Mr. E. H. Caylor of Columbus, 
Ohio. Mr. Chamberlain is to receive a roy- 
alty on the product of the mine. 

‘he value of the earth comprised in this 
tract of land, long held to be almost valueless, 
was discovered through observation of the 
fact that the mud clinging to the wheels of 
vehicles driving through it, dried on like 
paint and was removed with difliculty. The 
earth is yellow, and has been pronounced by 
Prof. Stanley of Bates College to be a variety 
of sienna. Mr. Caylor has had it tested 
ground, raw, burnt and with oils by the prac- 
tical test of the painter with the brush and by 
the investigations of the expert in paint manu- 
facture. 

Mr. Edward S Shaw, an expert in the em- 
ploy of Burgess, Forbes & Co. of Portland, 
says he never saw a finer sample of sienna 
and pronounces it the equal of the best Italian 
product. In the entire lot of land owned by 
Mr. Chamberlain there are 100 acres, and the 
deposit, which lies from one foot to three feet 
deep, covers an estimated area of 60 acres. 
The deposit outcrops in some places, making 
a peculiar yellow appearance, and in many 
places underlies a deposit of soil. In one or 
two places the outcrop, instead of being yel- 
low, is a deep, brownish purple. In each of 
these instances the place is on a hummock. 
It is supposed with good reason that this 
shade of color is that of burnt sienna, caused 
by the burning over of the land by accidental 
fire in the woods. The sienna is as soft and 
pliable as corn meal. 

The excavations, so far as made, are only 
here and there as convenience dictated. The 
land appears to have other valuable deposits, 
but the paint, if all that is expected of it 
proves true, will be of sufficient value to mo- 
nopolize all the capital and work the develop- 
ment of the interest will call for. One of 
these deposits is of iron oxide, which is found 
in quantities with large masses of native iron. 





STOCKBRIDGE HOMES. 


In the old homes which have been kept 
through four generaticns, some of them, may 
still be seen the relics of old times, writes a 
Stockbridge correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune. The spinning wheels, which were 
banished to the garret for years, are now 
brought down to places of honor in the home. 
The little flax wheels are trimmed with gay 
ribbons, and stand in corners of the old-fash 
ioned **best room.” 

The old pieces of furniture are being res- 
urrected and down over by a specialist in the 
town, who restores them, as it by magic, to 
their former glory. The sideboard of our 
great grandmother, just restored to its former 
greatness, is the admiration of the visitors at 
the ‘‘Berkshire Hills Farm,” and _ visitors 
from New York hint at a fortune which would 
be given for it by some of the Fifth avenue 
dwellers. There are a pair of mahogany 
knife cases, inlaid and lined with red cedar, 
which are 200 years old. These do duty at 
each end of the sideboard—a fashion which is 
now obsolete in the cabinet world. 

Large, round brass warming pans, with 
long wooden handles, are brought down from 
the garrets and scoured up and hung in the 
valls. ‘There were no fires in sleeping rooms 
in the days of their glory. The great feather 
beds were like snow drifts when one climbed 
up and tumbled down into them, so the warm- 
ing pan always filled with coals, and, while 
the occupant was undressing, the good 
mother shoved the pan up and down over the 
feather bed and between the woolen sheets to 
prevent the anticipated comer from being 
chilled. 

The foot stoves, too, are now the wonders 
of the present generation—little square boxes 
made of zinc, in which an iron cup was placed 
full of coals to carry to meeting. This box 
was shoved about in the pews to warm the 
feet of the different worshippers, for it was 
considered wicked then to have stoves in the 
house of the Lord. Those who came from a 
great distance went to the parson’s or dea- 
con’s to fill the iron cup with new coals out of 
the great fireplace before going into the 
‘‘meeting house.” A few of the dear old 
souls who were young in those days have 
been spared to see the changes that have 
come to us. 





ANTIQUE FURNITURE IN WASHING- 
TON. 

Antique furniture is still very much sought 
after among the most fashionable of people. 
The rage for it, however, has passed away, 
and only really choice bits command high 
prices. There are three establishments de- 
voted to this business in Washington, one in 
Georgetown and one in Alexandria. In these 
you may often find some very fine pieces. 
This is one of the oldest parts of the Dnited 
States, and in early times it contained a very 
wealthy population. Much of the furniture 
of colonial days was imported from France or 
England, and it is not an uncommon thing to 
run across a relic of Washington or Jefferson 
in one of these antiquity shops. In one of 
the furniture stores of Alexandria, which was 
a hotel in Washington’s day, they have for 
sale a bed in which it is said Washington used 
to sleep. I was offered once for $35 the desk 
which Thaddeus Stevens used while he was in 
Congress, and I know of houses in this city in 
which pieces of the furniture of Thomas Jef- 
ferson are in daily use. Calling upon Gen- 
eral Tyler, the gray-haired son of the Presi- 
dent, last night, I took my seat upon a high, 
straight-backed, old-fashioned chair, which, 
upon my noticing, the General told me was 
over two hundred and fifty years old. It was 
brought by his ancestors to this country in 
sixteen hundred and something and had been 
in the family ever since. It is of English oak, 
now turned by age to the color of the darkest 
of black walnut, and was so well made that 
not a crack nor a joint showed. Father Bas- 
sett, who for fifty years has been in the em- 
ploy of the United States Senate, has some of 
the finest old rel cs in Washington. Among 
them is an old-fashioned lamp which lighted 
the Senate in the days of Van Buren’s Vice- 
Presidency, and which for years sat on the 
Vice-President’s desk. Father Bassett prizes 
it highly, and would not sell it for the pretti- 
est thing of today in porcelain or brass.— 
‘‘Oarp's’ Letter to the Cleveland Leader. 





HOW NOBLEMEN ARE MADE. 


A new anecdote illustrating the manner in 
which noblemen are made, is related by the 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

When King Gustavus IIT. was in Paris, he 
was visited by a deputation of the Sorbonne. 
That learned body congratulated the King 
on the happy fortune which had given him so 
great aman as Scheele, the discoverer of 
magnesium, as his subject and fellow-country- 
man. 

The King, who took small interest in the 
progress of science, felt somewhat ashamed 
that he should be so ignorant as never even 
to have heard of the renowned chemist. He 
dispatched a courier at once to Sweden with 
the laconic order : 

‘Scheele is to be immediately raised to the 
dignity and title of a Count.” 

‘*His Majesty must be obeyed,” said the 
Prime Minister, as he read the order; ‘‘but 
who in_the world is Scheele ?” 

A Secretary was told to make inquiries. 
He came back to the Premier with very full 
information. 

‘Scheele is a good sort of fellow,” he said, 
‘ta Lieutenant in the artillery, a capital shot, 
and a first-rate hand at billiards.” 

The next day the Lieutenant became a 
Count, and the illustrious scholar and scien- 
tist remained a simple burgher. The error 
was not discovered until the King returned. 
His Majesty was indignant. 

**You must all be fools,” he exclaimed, 
‘*not to know who Scheele is !” 

And he had only known for three or four 
weeks. 





te During the last fiscal year the United 
States sold 20,113,663 acres of public land, 
and $7,686,114 was realized therefrom. The 
total number of entries were 226,382. The 
number of acres taken under original entries 
was 7,415,885, and under railroad selections 
3,558,914. 





Tue anthropological congress, which is soon to 
be held at Rome, will have a feature in a collection 
of 700 skulls of criminals, numbered and classified. 





Tue average American eats eight times as much 





sugar as the average Russian, who prefers lemon 
juice to milk and sugar in his tea. 





WHAT SPORTING MEN RELY ON, 


_ When Lewis R. Redmond, the South Caro- 
lina moonshiner, cornered, after for eight 
years eluding the government officials, was 
asked to surrender, he exclaimed : 

‘‘Never, to men who fire at my back !” 

Before he was taken, five bullets bad gone 
clear through him, but, strange to relate, he 
got well in the hands of arude backwoods 
nurse, 

By the way, if Garfield had been in the 
hands of a backwoods nurse, he might have 
lived. A heap of volunteer testimony against 
the infallibility of the physicians has been ac- 
cumulating of late, and people are encouraged 
to do their own doctoring, more and more. 
It is cheaper, and quite as certain. 

Before Detective Curtin of Buffalo caught 
Tom Ballard he ‘‘covered” him with his re- 
volver. ‘Tom saw the point, and so he tum- 
bled! 

Joe Goss was ‘‘covered” a few weeks ago, 
and he tumbled, and so did Dan Mace. 

Death ‘‘fetched ’em” with that dreaded 
weapon—kidney disease. But they should 
have been lively and drawn first. They 
could easily have disarmed the monster had 
they covered him with that dead shot—War- 
ner’s Safe Cure—which, drawn promptly, al- 
ways takes the prey. 

It is doubtless true that sporting men dread 
this enemy more than any mishap of their 
profession, and presumably this explains why 
they, as a rule, are so partia! to that celebrat- 
ed ‘‘dead shot.” 

Redmond was right. No man should sur- 
render when attacked in the back. He 
should ‘‘draw,” face about, and proceed to 
the defence, for such attacks, so common 
among all classes, will fetch a man every 
time, unless *‘covered” by that wonderfully 
successful ‘‘dead shot.”—Sportsman’s News. 


THE SOUTHERN CROPS. 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat bas just 
published an exhaustive review of the condi- 
tion of Southern crops, based upon full re- 
ports from its own special correspondents. 
During the month of September, and espe- 
cially in the latter half, the weather has been 
unfavorable in Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
portions of Alabama, Arkansas and Tennes- 
see. Frequent and heavy rains have pre- 
vented picking, caused the seed to sprout in 
the boll, beat out the matured staple and 
caused the splitting of the unmatured bolls. 
This has cut down the prospective yield of 
September in the sections mentioned, consid- 
erably. 

In Texas, however, the weather has been 
generally favorable, and the picking has 
progressed satisfactorily. 

In Mississippi the crop has been cut down 
materially from the causes mentioned, but 
most of the reports indicate an increased pro- 
duction, compared with the last crop. From 
present appearances the crop will be five per 
cent. larger than that of 1884. This estimate 
may be somewhat changed by the weather of 
the present month. In Texas the estimated 
increase of the crop over last year is 15 per 
cent. Very few counties report the yield as 
less than that of last year, while a large in- 
crease is reported in the north and east, where 
the major portion of the crop is raised. 

In Louisiana an increased yield is reported 
in nearly all the smaller parishes, but in the 
lowlands the rain has greatly cut off the yield. 
Throughout the State the reduction will prob- 
ably amount to 5 or 8 per cent. 

In Arkansas there is a prospective decrease 
in the crop of about 5 per cent. In Alabama 
there is some increase. 

South Carolina, Florida and Georgia will 
raise about the same crop as last year. ‘Ten- 
nessee shows an increase of from 7 to 10 per 
cent. 

In Texa-, Louisiana and Mississippi the in- 
creased yield o! corn 18 ve ‘y great, and Oo ber 
Southern States show larger yields. ais 
crop will probably be the largest ever raised 
in the South. All small grains have been 
harvested and the yield was quite sati-factory. 
Che sugar crop of Louisiana will be about the 
same as last year, on a smaller acreage. The 
rice crop, though somewhat damaged by wet, 
will be very large. 





HOW A CONNECTICUT FARMER WAS 
FLEECED. 

George Wright, a farmer over 80 years of 
age, attended the Willimantic fair from Co- 
lumbia, Conn., last Thursday. He was met 
there by « gentlemanly appearing young man 

In conversation Wright gave his name to the 
stranger, who said he wanted to buy a farm 
for arich Western friend. Wright said he 
would like to sell his farm, and the stranger 
said he would go to Columbia and look at it. 
The next day Wright showed him about the 
farm. Another stranger somewhat older than 
the first came along, stopped to talk, heard 
the conversation about selling the farm, and 
advised Wright to sell, saying he would never 
get a better chance to get such a sum of 
money so easily, the first stranger having of- 
fered $1500. Wright was somewhat nettled 
by the second stranger's advice. The young 
man also resented the second stranger's inter- 
ference. The latter then showed several big 
rolls of bills, said he was a Texan cattle 
dealer, and had just sold a drove, and would 
bet all he had that he could show more money 
than the other two combined. The young 
man then gradually influenced the old gentle- 
man to take this bet; said he had seen the 
second stranger at a certain place a day or 
two before, and knew he had only $1800. 
The young wan said he had $500, and, if the 
old gentleman could raise $1500, the $2000 
would win the $1800. Wright was finally 
wheedled into the scheme; said he had not 
enough money at home, but he bad plenty in 
the savings bank at Willimantic. The young 
man offered to take him to Willimantic at 
once. Wright went with him, drew $1500 
and let the young man have it to put up 
$2000 with the stranger. They got nearly 
back to Columbia when the young man said 
that he had not quite money enough after all, 
but had friends in Willimantic and would go 
right back and see them and return that night 
or the next morning to complete the bargain. 
The old man walked the rest of the way 
home, and found the other stranger waiting. 
In the evening the latter grew uneasy and 
went out to see if the first man was coming. 
Wright has seen neither since. He is a hard 
working man worth perhaps $10,000, and is 
almost dazed by his loss.—Journal. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 
The preliminary work of the fall elections, what 
would be called in America, “campaign work,” is 
being actively pushed, and both parties are work- 
ing to the utmost. At present the liberals seem to 
have decidedly the best prospects, and are making 
good use of the present industrial and commercial 
depression as an argument with the newly enfran- 
chised masses. The more radical the utterance, 
the more favor it finds among this class of voters. 
A speech of Mr. Chamberlain's at Bradford last 
week was in the nature of a warning to the House 
of Lords, to cease to resist the will of the people as 
expressed by the Commons, or to see the principle 
of “hereditary legislation” receive its death blow 
at the same hands, and the Speaker of the House 
of Commons made a virtual dictator, clothed with 
powers ample enough to enable him to deal effec- 
tively with all cases of obstruction. 
Boycotting and similar troubles are more than 
ever rife in Ireland. Lord Randolph Churchill has 
been making a personal investigation into the con- 
dition of Ireland and the demands of the people, 
the results of which he will lay before the cabinet 
and will, it is expected, propose some measures of 
relief more in consonance with the issues of the 
people than have hitherto been adupted. 
The London managers of the Atlantic cable com- 
panies were to have a meeting this week to decide 
liow to meet the opposition of the Mackay-Bennett 
cable, which has steadfastly refused to come into 
the “‘pool,” and will not be bound by their scale of 
rates. A war of rates is predicted, which will 
either break down the opposition line, or compel it 
to join the pool, and which will result eventually 
in raising the tariffallround and in an eventual 
increase of the pool dividends. 


France. 

The results of Sunday’s elections throughout 
France for members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
have created great surprise and chagrin among the 
members of the cabinet and their colleagues. The 
conservatives, on the other band, are wild with en- 
thusiasm over the fact that they succeeded in poll- 
ing a much larger vote than the most sanguine 
anticipated, and making changes in the cabinet re- 
quisite. The returns show that the conservatives 
have gained nearly 100 seats, and that some 200 
second ballots will be necessary. The Royalist 
party are immensely encouraged, and already be- 
gin to predict the restoration of the Monarchy. 
The office of the Gaulois at Paris, which was il- 
luminated in honor of the Conservative success, 
was attacked by a mob on Monday evening, and 
one of its editors was roughly bandled, the police 
finding some difficulty in preventing a very serious 
outbreak. 





The Roumelian Difficulty. 


It is reported that fighting has occurred on the 
western frontier of Bulgaria between Servian and 
Bulgarian troops, but as yet no confirmation of the 
report has been received. Six thousand Russians 
have entered Bulgaria. The Czar has informed a 
Bulgarian deputation that he would endeavor to 
secure accord among the powers to effect a pacific 
solution of the Roumelian difficulty. The presi- 
dentJ of the Hungarian council denies that the 
Roumelian rising was arranged at the recent meet- 
ing of the emperors, and says that he is not aware 
that any power intends forcibly to intervene. 

The Constantinople conference of embassadors is 
reported to agreed to advise the Porte to recognize 
the union of Roumelia and Bulgaria under the 
suzerainty of the Sultan. Greece and Servia will 
also be recommended to disarm. 


The Caroline Islands. 

It is announced that Germany has acknowledged 
Spain’s claims to the occupation of Yap. In re- 
turn, Spain has granted Germany free navigation 
of the waters in and around the Caroline Islands, 
together with free commerce with the inhabitants 
and right of having a coaling station at one of the 
islands. The mediation of the Pope is now un- 
necessary, as the affair has been settled to the satis- 
faction of both powers. 


General Despatches. 


The Danish Parliament opened on Monday, and 
itis probable that the session will be the most 





stormy that the le of Denmark have ever wit- 
nensed. The relations of the contending parties 


are strained to the utmost, and some violent scenes 

are anticipated, as an attempt will be made to force 

the King to comply with the vote of Diet at the 

on session, to digmiss his obnoxious minis- 
rs. 


Forty Nihilists, including a number of Profess- 
ors, and other well known persons, have been ar- 
rested at Warsaw on a charge of conspiring to 
murder the Czar. The arrests have caused a great 
sensation. 

Heavy floods are reported throughout the east- 
ern portion of Switzerland, causing great damage 
to property. 

Advices from False Point, India, say that the re- 
cent cyclone destroyed 500 villages. 

There was a $2,000,000 fire in Iquique, Peru, 
last week, nearly all the commercial establish- 
ments of the place being destroyed. 


Business Notices, 





Scrofula. 


A medicine that destroys the germs of Scroi 
ula and has the power to root it out is appre 
ciated by the afflicted. The remarkable cures 
of men, women and children as described 
by testimonials, prove 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


a reliable medicine, containing remedial 
agents which eradicate Serofula from the 
blood. One hundred doses for $1.00. Sold by 
a'idealers. C. lL. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass 


Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In Dorchester, Sept. 30, by Rev. E. N. Packard, Dr. 
Samuel P. Carbee to Miss N. Della Buck, both of 
Haverhill, N. H. 

In Lenox, Oct. 1, by Rev. Justin Field, Henry W. 
Munroe to Alice Taintor, daughter of the late Charles 
Kneeland, jr., of New York. 

In Lexington, Oc’. 1, by Rev. C. A. Staples, Everett 
Torrey of Boston to Mrs. Julia Stetson Whitcher of 
Concord. 

In Newburyport, Sept. 25, by Rev. C. C. Wallace, 
Joseph W. Langford of Newburyport to Mrs. Mary 
Emma Haskell of Danforth, Me. 

In West Medford, Sept. 30, by Rev. M. M. Cutter, 
Harvey A. Sisson of Waltham to Anna B. Williams of 
West Medford. 

In West Newbury, Sept. 27, by Rev. C. D. Herbert, 
Dr. Amos H. Pierce to Miss Annie M. Titcomb, 
— ad of Silas M. Titcomb, both of West New 
bury. 

In Winchester, Sept. 24, by Rev. C. R. Seymour, 
Edward L. Rawson of New Haven, Conn., to Annie 
L. Prince of Hyannis, Mass. 

In Portland, Me., by Rev. F. E. Bailey, Charles 
Austin French of Boston to Ida Eugenia, daughter of 
Mrs. Sarah W. Devoll, M. D, 








DIED. 


In Brookline, Oct. 3, George W. Torrey, 79 yrs. 

In Dorchester, Sept. 26, Mrs. Catherine Mitchell, 81 
rs. 

In Erving, Sept. 25, Frederick Hunt, 79 yrs. 

In Hyde Park, Sept. 30, Nancy Kollins, 70 yrs. 

_In Ipswich, Sept. 29, Mrs. Caroline A., wife of Asa 
Kinsman, 73 yrs. 
In Kingston, Oct. 1, Joseph S. Beal, 71 yrs. 
In Lowell, Sept. 27, Jesse Huse, 83 yra. 
In Milton, Sept. 29, William Merriam of Boston, 75 
yrs. 1 mo. 
In New Bedford, Sept. 28, Benjamin C. Brown, 75 
yrs. 4 mos. 
In Taunton, Sept. 27, Mrs. Mary Barnwell, 78 yrs. 
In Wareham, Sept. 26, Minor 8. Lincoln, formerly 
of Boston, 91 yrs. : 
In Winchester, Oct. 3, Betsy Russell, wife of the 
late Jonathan Locke, 89 yrs. 6 mos 
In Woodville, Sept. 27, Martha H., wife ef Charles 
Seaver, 75 yrs. 2 mos. 





Ba Versous ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 





Hew Advertisements, 


Mason & Hamlin 


ORGANS: PIANOS: 
Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors at all Great Stringing. Do 
World’s Exhi- not require one- 
bitions for eigh quarter as 
teen years. One much tuning as 
hundred styles, Pianos on the 
#22. to $900. ph th el, aa 
For Cash, Easy system. Re- 
Payments or markable for 
Rented. Cata- purity of tone 
logues free. 





and durability. 


ORGAN AND PIANO C0. 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), N. Y. 
149 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, 


WANTED, A SITUATION AS FARMER, 


Y AN AMERICAN, MARRIED: UN- 
derstands general farming, management of stock 
and help. Best of references. Address, stating par 
ticulars, H. A. WILDE , 


2t41¥ 672 Shawmut Ave., Bosten, Mass. 


Cardener Wanted - - Single. 
( NE WHO THOROUGHLY UNDER- 
stands the raising of vegetables, and the forcing 
of same in hot house. Address, stating wages, refer- 
ences, ete. “W. R.” P. O. Box 279, 
1t41¥? Washington City, D. C. 
jy TJANTED TO HIRE, A FARM FROM 
forty to one hundred acres with tools and partly 
“FARMER,” Box 473, 
Westboro, Mass. 


13teop41 


stocked. Address 


2t41¥7 


- REDUCTION OF FARE. 
Stonington Line 


FOR NEW YORK, “°Wwest:”* 


FIRST-CLASS $3.00. 


LIMITED TICKETS. 


Boston to New York. 

SEATS IN CHAIR CARS FREE. 
Express train leaves Boston & Providence 
R. KR. Station daily (Sundays excepted) at 6.230 
P. M., arriving at Stonington 9.20 P. M., and New 
York 6 A. M. next morning. 

Tickets and Staterooms secured at 214 Washington, 
corner State Street, and Boston and Providence R. R 
Station. J. W. RICHARDSON, Agent, Boston. 

A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. B. & P. R. R. 13t41 





JOHN H. PRAY, 
SONS & CO. 


Marked-Down 


BRUSSELS, 
JH Pray, Sos & C0. 


It will readily be seen that a firm 
doing a large wholesale and retail 
business must be constantly mak- 
ing remnants and odd pieces in 
different patterns. These, in con- 
nection with such other odd patterns 
as we do not propose to run again, 
we set aside at very low prices, to 
close out. We always show at this 
season of the year a large line of 
marked-down Carpets, as we de- 
sire to make room for New Fall 
Patterns. As we sell only 


Standard Carpets 


we are in a position to offer the 
public real bargains. 


JOHN Hl. PRAY, SOND & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


608 & 560 Washington wt. 





Without doubt the best porous plaster 





. 


() 


SENIOR AMERICUS. 


The Monarch 


Po 







IDER MITiLIsS. 


MEDIUM AMERICUS. 
JUNIOR AMERICUS. 


se Send for Illustrated Circular. t 


The IXL SWIVEL PLOWS ARE THE BEST. 


THE ROSS 
ENSILACE 
CUTTER. 


PATENT FLY WHEEL. 


rhe Strongest, most Durable and most Rapid Cutter 
ever produced. Warranted by the Manufacturers to 
do double the work of any other machine of equal size. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 





tato Digger, $10. 





PARKER & WOOD, No. 49 North Market St., Boston. "8 





EY ENSILAGE& 
ta 
SUPERIOR 
TO ANY CUTTER IN THE 
MARKET, NOT ONLY FOR 

CUTTING ENSILAGE 
CROPS, BUT ALSO FOR 
HAY. ANDO OTHER DRY FORACR 
FIVE SIZES FOR HAND, HORSE, ASTEAM POWER. LARGEST 
SIZE REQUIRING ONLY TWO HORSE POWER, Capacity, 15 TONS 


% INCH LONG PER HOUR. STRONGEST AND BEST MACHINES 
MADE. 


(TOR 











One and Two-Horse 


Union Railway Horse Powers. 





Rich's Improved Lever Feed Cutter. 






NATIONAL 
CIDER &@ WINE MILLS. 
Sinall Size for FamilyUse, 
Large Size for Farmers tsa 
BEST QUALITIES 

oF 
Crushing and Grating Mills 
= COMBINED. 
AMES PATENT 
Chilled Gentennial Swivel Plow. 


Lightest Draft and Best Quality Work. 









AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
Quincy Hall (Over the Market), Boston. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars, Pamphlets and Price List. 


53 Beekman St., New York. 





at the followi 
WILTONS, - - $1.50 
VELVETS, - - $1.25 
BRUSSELS, - - $1.00) 


525 & 527 Wash 


5t7-2teop43 


BUY YOUR 


CARPETS 
DIRECT of the MANUFACTURERS, 


We are offering a large assortment of CARPETS 


ng low prices: 

TAPESTRIES, - - 75c. 
EX-SUPERS, - - 60c. 
ENGLISH SHEET OILS, $1.00 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


ington St, Boston. 





Is the favorite, 
thing of the kind 
Centennial, and 


been tested 18 ye 


shorten its life. 


not at work. 
atluir, built to be auctioned off for whatever 





—— trap 
much as another. 


materials are kept constantly on hand. 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to patrons. 


Power, with all necessary machinery supplied. #g-For 


hibition of Railroad Appliances. L 
the N. E. Fair, and has taken First Prize at every State Fair in N. E., 
where it has come into working competition with other mills. 
“ars; over 20,000 in use. 
renders it thoroughly efficient. 
It has no Friction Bails or other loose joints to impair its efficiency, or 


wrought iron, and all wearing parts are machine finished. 
longest stroke mill, and is the only Solid Wheel Mill which stands 
square to the wind when at work, and squarely out of the wind when 
It needs no friction brake to stop it. 


We send experienced men to put up jobs. rT 
Our Warehouse is the largest one East of Chicago, where Windmills, Pumps, Tanks, and other water supply 


Large Railroad jobs filled at short notice. 


WHEELER’S 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL 


wherever known; has received more honors than any- 
ever constructed. It took the highest award at the 
at four other World’s Fairs; also, at the National Ex- 
It received Five Silver Medals from 


It has 
Its almost perfect mechanism 
Automatic, stormproof, and noiseless. 


Those parts of the Eclipse taking the most strain are of 
It is the 


The Eclipse is no 
is bid, but is a standard article, costing one man as 
No dishonest agents or workmen are tolerated. 


Geared Windmills for 
Circulars apply to 


L. H. WHEELER, No. 68 Pearl Street, Boston. 





THE PERFECT 


SIDE-HILL PLOW, 






Found at last in the Improved North American 
Plow We will send this to any one in want ofa 
Side Hill Plow, and if not the best Plow to be ob 
tained can be returned free of expense. Over 800 
sold from Boston in 1884. 








SST WA ae 
THE COMMON SENSE 


POTATO DIGGER. 


PRICE, $9.00. 
Farming Tools, Seeds 
and Wooden Ware. 
C. H. THOMPSON & CO.,, 


71 Clinton, 80 & 82 So. Market St., Boston. 
a) hl ‘ ‘WwW 

HITCHCOCK POTATO DIGGER, 
AND SHOVEL PLOW. 
By changing one bolt, 
this tool is a perfect 
cultivator, with ad 
justable, reversible 
side wings. Oracom 
plete potato digger, 
with adjustable steel 
fingers, adapting it to 
the various kinds of 
soil May be used 
with one horse. 

Send for circular. 


T. B. Everett & Co., 
pe hd = 43 So. Market at. 
3t38 BOSTON, Mass. 


HORSE POWERS 
LATEST IMPROVEMENT 


Machines for THRESHING and CLEAN- 
ING GRAIN; also Machines for SAWING 

= WOOD with Circular and 
Acknowledged [ZS ress-Cut Drag Saws. 
by all to be ’ y 


THE 2 
BEST wit 

a7 EASY DRAFT, DURABILITY, 
QUANTITY & QUALITY of Work. 


FREE. “Adires A. W. GRAY’S SONS 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vermont, 


E333 Ps - 


HIGHEST AWARD! 


A Silver Medal, at the 15th Annual Exhibition, 1884, 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, 


STOVER WINDMILL. 


This old and reliable mill is the simplest, 
strongest, and most durable Windmill 
made. Every farmer or other 
person intending to purchase 
should examine it. It take~ 
care of itselfin gales, has but 
three oiling places, turns on 
anti-friction ball-bearings, which require 
no oiling, and has no superior in finish, 
ower or workmanship. Send for Cata- 
leone and testimonials. 

HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., Sole New England 
9t40 Agents, Room 17, Mason Building, Boston. 


Farmers, Manufacturers, Contractors, 
ND EMPLOYERS GENERALLY, SUP- 
plied with men and women, boys and girle, of 
ood character and capability for every sort of work. 
No charges. INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, 
5.40 Chardon St., Boston. 


APPLES---APPLES---APPLES! 


Consignments received for sale upon advantageous 
terms, by 


HENRY TITEAKSTONE, 


Fruit and General Commission Merchant, 
1736 LIVERPOOL, England. 






































HOLSTEIN Oldest herd in America—Choicest 
stock — Lowest prices. Cows, 
yearlings, bull and heifer calves always on hand. 
Stockh safely shipped anywhere. Houghton 
Farm, Putney, Vt. (Windham Co.) 

















suf 
ANTE An active Man or Woman in 
every county, to sell our goods. 
Salary $75 per Month and expenses. Canvass- 
ing Outfit and Particulars Free. STANDARD 
SILVER-WARE CO., Boston, MAss. 26037 





When applied to any kind of pain or 


. Sore and tired muscles, 








i Se eens Sing 1 eee 
‘ame Cards, all for 15¢, 
Premium 


worth 25c, whe rh 
List de, F. L. JONES & CO., Nessa, N.Y. 





S546 





H PPIN in Boston by a lady of experience, 

good taste, etc., without 7 

or circulars and references address Mra. A. L. BAT- 
TLES, P. 0. Box 1358, Boston, Mass. 13139 





GRAPE WINE. 
R ECIPE FOR MAKING GRAPE WINE 
© for family use, with full directions and mode of 
operation, from the Grape to the Wine. Inclose $1, or 
P. O. Order, and address SABIN M. SMITH, 17 Flint 
Street, East Somerville, Mass. 13t31 


To introduce them, we 
A BiC OFFER. will Give Away 1000 








Self-Operating Washing Machines. If you want 
one send us your name, P. O. and express office 
atonce. The National Co., 25 Dey St,, N. Y 
26134 


Mill, Farm Families 

HELP FURNISHED, and single hands a spe 
cialty. With our contracts and the = ange times, 
Farmers can get winterservice, save dollars, and have 
time to read, think and plan, wisdom says try ane 
prove. CHARLES T. PARSONS, Agt. 
Northampton, Mass. 52040 


y New Style Chromo Hidden N ame aris, 10¢, Game 
Authors, 10e. Acme Card Factory ,Clinwaville,Ct 


13teop39 


Real Estate---Stock, 
FARM FOR SALE. 


) OF 180 ACRES, DIVIDED INTO 
mowing and pasturing, with wood and timber; 
beautifully situated, on the road from Chariton City 
to Southbridge, one mile from the village, where are 
2 factories, 2 stores, wire mill, saw and grist mill, 
church and post office. House, modern style, two 
stories, four bay windows; wood and carriage house 
joining, conveniently constructed, beautifully finished, 
built six years ago. Barn 38x80; granary 18x45, 2 
stories; shop and ice surrounded by apple, 
al peach and cherry trees; currant and quince 
yusher, with plenty of grapes. This farm has been 
cultivated for nearly sixty years, with care oe 
out all foul seed), by David Carpenter and son. am 
constrained to offer it for sale because of an accident 
that disabled me from working, offering a rare chance 
for one that wishes to purchase a farm where beauty 
and goodness are combined. 

A part of the urchase money can lay on mortgage, 
if desired. Reference to 

DAVID W. CARPENTER, on the premises, 
Charlton City, Worcester County, Mass. 

Oct. 5, 1885. 4itf 


IN THE HEART OF NEW JERSEY. 
Real Estate For Sale, 


| & RARITAN VALLEY, SOMERSET 
Co., N. J., along Central R. R., 36 miles southwest 
of New York city, also near Philadelphia, the best 
part of the State for agricultural purposes. Soil loamy, 
free of stones, slightly rolling, easy to cultivate, anc 
very productive. Good for wheat, corn, oats, hay, 
stock, vegetables, melons and small fruits. Portions 
the very Seat for peach culture. Also good for apples, 
pears, etc. Climate moderate; snows light; spring 
early. Nocyclonesor tornadoes. Well watered; very 
healthy. No swamps, stagnant water, or miasmatic 
vapors. Fine roads, beautiful scenery, good schools. 
Price from reasonable to cheap. Address for inquiry, 
or call on REGER & WHITE, 
4307 Somerville, N. J. 


COUNTRY PLACE FOR SALE. 
N NORWOOD, MASS,, ON NEPONSET 
St., about 2 miles from the village and 14 miles from 

Canton Junction station, consisting of 90 acres, divided 

into wood land, pasture, tillage land and meadow. 

The buildings consist of house, barn and sheds, in 

good order. Apply to P. TALBOT, 
7t30”7 Norwood, Mags. 


Legal Aotices, 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of NATHANIEL DOWSE, 
late of Sherborn, in said County, deceased, intestate : 
Whereas application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of 
said deceased, to CHARLES H. Dowsr of Sherborn, 
ing, in the County of Middlesex; You are hereby cited 
to appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, 
in said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of 
October instant, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, ifany you have, against granting the same. 
And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called 
the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this sixth day of October, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 

ate lw J. H. TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX,88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of JOSEPH DAVIS, late of 
Somerville, in said County, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
ant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
deceased, to JOHN THRESHER of Somerviile,in the 
County of Middiesex: You are hereby cited to appear 
at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of October 
next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, 
any you have, against granting the same. And the 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this pe pinth day of September in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty five. 

at40 J. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 

To the Heirs at law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of HENRY A. WELLINGTON 
late of Lexington, in said County, deceased, Greeting : 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said dece: has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by ANGELINE E. 
WELLINGTON,who prays that letters testamentary ma 
be issued to her, the executrix therein nam and 
that she may be exempt from giving a surety or sure- 
ties on her.bond pursuant to said will and statute; You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
held at Cambridge in said County of Middlesex, on 
the fourth Tuesday of October next, at nine o'clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the news- 

per called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-ninth day of September, 

he year of our Lord one th d eight di 





house; 




















FOR ALL! $5 to $8 per day easil 
WORK made. Costly outfit ree ‘Address ° 





Q. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 13139 


ona hty-five. 
J. H. TYRER, Register. 
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which will give room for cantering in circles. 








From The Atlantic Monthly. 
THE FIRST GUEST. 


When the house is finished, Death enters.— Hast 

ern Proverb. 
Life’s House being ready all, 
Each chamber fair and dumb, 
Ere Life, the Lord, is come 
With pomp into his hall— 
Ere Love has lit the fires, 
Or young, great-eyed Desires 
Have, timid, tried the doors; 
Or from east window leaned 
One Hope, to greet the sun, 
One gray sparrow screened 
Her sight against the west— 
Then enters the first guest, 
The House of Life being done. 


He waits there in the shade, 

I deem he is Life’s twin, 

For whom the house was made. 
Whatever his true name, 

Be sure, to enter in, 

He has both key and claim. 


The day-beams, free of fear, 
Creep drowsy toward his feet; 
His heart were heard to beat, 
Were any there to hear; 

Ah, not for ends malign, 

Like wild things couched in lair, 
Or watcher of a snake, 

But with a friend’s design 

He lurks in shadow there! 


He goes not to the gates 

To welcome any other, 

Nay; not Lord Life, his brother; 
But still his hour awaits 

Each several guest to find 
Alone, yea, quite alone ; 

Pacing with pensive mind 

The cloister’s echoing stone, 

Or singing, unaware, 

At the turning of the stair. 


*Tis truth, though we forget, 
In Life’s House enters none 
Who shall that seeker shun, 
Who shall not so be met. 
“Is this mine hour?” each saith. 
“So be it, gentle Death!” 
Each has his way to end, 
Encountering this friend. 
Griefs die to memories mild; 
Hope turns a wearied child; 
Love shines a spirit white, 
With eyes of deepened light. 


When many a guest has passed, 
Some day ’tis Life at last 

To front the face of Death. 

Then, casements closed, men say: 
**Lord Life is going away; 

He went, we trust and pray, 

To God, who gave him breath.” 


Beginning, End, He is; 

Are not these sons both His? 
So, these with Him are one! 
lo phrase it so were best; 
God's self is that first Guest, 
The House of Life being done. 


The Story Teller. 





- Seererer 7 , 
AN UNINVITED GUEST. | 
a | 
It was nearly three o'clock on a hot sum- | 
mer’s day. The long, polished counters of 
our bank, the Royal Domestic Bank, were | 
crowded with customers. Money was flow- | 
ing in and running out in the usual business- | 
like manner. From a raised desk in my | 
— room, I, the business manager of the | 
toyal Domestic Bank, looked out on the | 
busy scene with a certain pride and pleasure. | 
Ihe Royal Domestic is not a long-estab- 
lished institution ; and, without vanity, I may 
say that much of its prosperity and success is | 
attributable to the zeal and experience of its | 
manager. In corroboration of this statement, 
I might refer to the last printed report of the 
Directors, laid betore the shareholders at 
their annual meeting, in which they are 
pleased to say— But, after all, perhaps I 
may be thought guilty of undue egotism and 
conceit, if I repeat the flattering terms in 
which they speak of me. 
A clerk put his head inside my 
‘*Mr. Thrapstow, sir, to speak to you.” 
‘Send him in, Roberts,” I said. 
Charles Thrapstow I had . known from boy- 
hood. We had both been reared in the same 
country town. The fact that his parents 
were of considerably higher social status than 
mine, perhaps made our subsequent intimacy | 


door. 


all the pleasanter to me, and caused me to set | 
a value upon his good opinion greater than 
its intrinsic worth. Thrapstow was a stock- 
broker, a very clever, pushing fellow, who 
had the reputation of possessing an excellent 
judgment and great good luck. At my re- 
quest, he had brought his account to our 
bank. It was a good account. He always 
kept a fair balance, and the cashier had never 
to look twice at his checks. 

Charlie, like everybody else in business, 
occasionally wanted money. I had let him 
have advances at various times, of course 
amply covered by securities—advances which 
were always promptly repaid, and the securi- 
ties redeemed. At this time, he had five 
thousand pounds of ours, to secure which we | 
held City of Damascus Water Company's 
bonds to the nominal value of ten thousand. 
My directors rather demurred to these bonds 
as being somewhat speculative in their na- 
ture; but, as I represented that the company 
was highly respectable, and its shares well | 
quoted in the market, and that I had full con- 
fidence in our customer, our people sanc- 
tioned the advance. 

I had, perhaps, a little uneasy feeling my- 
self about those bonds; for they were not for 
everybody's money, and there might have 
been some little difficulty in finding a custo- 
mer for them, in case of the necessity for a 
sudden sale. 

Thrapstow came in radiant. He was a 
good-looking fellow, with a fair beard and 
moustache, bright eyes of bluish gray, a nose 
tilted upwards, giving him a saucy, resolute 
air. He was always well dressed, the shiniest 
of boots, the most delicate shade of color in 
his light trousers and gloves, the glossiest of 
blue frock coats, a neat light dust coat over 
it, a blue bird’s eye scarf round his throat, in 
which was thrust a massive pin, containing a | 
fine topaz, full of lustre, and yellow as beaten | 
gold. 

‘* Well, I've gota customer for those Da- 
mascus bonds waiting at my office. Sold ’em 
well, too, to Billings Brothers, who want 
them for an Arab firm. One premium, and 
I bought them at one discount.” 

‘I'm very glad of it, Charlie,” I said; and 
I felt really pleased, not only for Thrapstow’s 
sake, but because I should be glad to get rid 
of the bonds and the directors’ shrugs when- 
ever they were mentioned. 

‘* Hand ‘em over, old fellow,’ said Charlie, 
‘and I'll bring you Billings’s check up in five 
minutes. You won't have closed by then; 
or, if you have, I'll come in at the private 
door.” 

I went to the safe, and put my hand upon 
the bonds. 

Charlie stood there, looking so frank and 
tree, holding out his hand for the bonds, that 
I hadn't the heart to say to him, as I ought to 
have done— 

‘Bring your customer here, and let him 
settle for the bonds, and then I will hand 
them over.” 

I should have said this to anybody else; 
but somehow, I couldn’t say it to Charlie. 
There would only be five minutes’ risk; and, 
surely, it was no risk at all. 

The thing was done in a moment. I was 
carried away by ‘Thrapstow’s irresistible man- 
ner. I handed over the bonds and Charlie 
went off like a shot. 

It wanted seven minutes to three, and I 
sat watching the hands of the clock in a little 
tremor, despite my full confidence in Thrap- 
stow; but, then, I had so thorough a knowl- 
edge of all the rules of banking, that I could- 
n't help feeling that I had done wrong. A 
few moments, however, would set it right. 
Charlie’s white hat and glittering topaz would 
soon put in an appearance. 

Just at a minute to three, the cashier 
brought me three checks, with a little slip of 
paper attached. They were Thrapstow's 
checks, for fifteen hundred—twelve hundred 
and three hundred odd, respectively—and _ his 
balance was only five hundred odd. 

I turned white and cold. ‘Of course you 
must refuse them,” I said to the cashier. 

When he went out, I sat in my chair quite 
still for a moment, bewildered at the sudden 
misfortune that had happened to me; Charles 
Thrapstow was clearly a defaulter; but there 
was this one chance—he might have given 
the checks in confidence of selling those 
bonds, and placing the balance to his ac- 
count. In due course, these checks, which 
were crossed, would have been brought to 
the clearing house, and have been presented 
on the morrow. But it seemed that his 
creditors had some mistrust of him, and had 
caused the checks to be demanded out of due 
course. 

The clock struck three. Charles had not 
come back. The bank doors closed with a 











clang. I could endure the suspense no 
a. 
Telling the bank porter that, if Mr. Thra 


stow came, he was to be admitted at the 
private door, and was to be detained in my 
room until I returned; I went out, and made 
my way to his office, which was only a few 
hundred yards distant. He wasn’t there. 
The clerk, a youth of fifteen, knew nothing 
about him. He was in Chapel Court, per- 
haps, anywhere, he didn’t know. Had he 
been in within the last half hour? Well, no, 
the clerk did not think he had. His story, 
then, of the customer waiting at his office, 
was a lie. 

With a heavy heart, I went back to the 
bank. No, Mr. Thrapstow hadn't been in, 
the porter said. I took a cab and went off to 
the office of Mr. Gedgemont, the solicitor to 
the bank. I told him in confidence what had 
happened, and asked his advice. 

*‘Could I get a warrant against this Thrap- 
stow for stealing the bonds?” 

‘Upon my word,” said Gedgemont, “I 
don’t think you can make a criminal matter of 
it. It isn’t larceny, because you abandoned 
the possession of the bonds voluntarily. No, 
I don’t see how you can touch him. You 
must make a bankrupt of him, and then you 
can pursue him and arrest him as having 





fraudulently carried off his assets.’ 


But that advice was not good to me. I 
think I was wrong in taking it. I think I 
ought to have gone straight off to the police 
offite and put the affair in the hands of the 
detectives. Dignified men of law, like 
Gedgemont, always find a dozen reasons for 
inaction, except in matters that bring grist to 
their own mill. 

I went home completely disheartened and 
dejected. How could I face the directors 
with such a story as that I had to tell? The 
only excuse that I could urge, of private 
friendship and confidence in the man who had 
robbed us, would only make the, matter 
worse. 

Clearly, at the same time that I told the 
circumstances to the directors, i should be 
bound to place my resignation in their hands, 
to be put into force if they thought fit. And 
there would be little doubt but that they 
would accept it. How damaging, too, the 
story would be to me, when I tried to obtain 
another appointment ! Y 

I had promised to take my wife and chil- 
dren for an excursion down the river as soon 
as the bank closed, and the youngsters eager- 
ly reminded me of my promise. I replied so 
savagely and sternly that the children made 
off in tears. My wife, coming to see what 
was the matter, fared little better. I must 
have had a sunstroke or something, she told 
me, and brought bandages and eau de Co- 
logne, which I flung away in a rage, and went 
out of the house. Facet be doing something, 
I felt; and I hailed a cab and drove to 
Thrapstow’s lodgings. 








Mr. Thrapstow wasn’t coming home that 
night, his landlady told me; she thought he 
was away for a little jaunt, but she didn’t 





| them. 


know. He occupied the ground floor of a 
small house in Ecclesford street, Pimlico— 
two rooms opening into each other. I told 
the woman that I would sit down and write a 
letter. She knew me well enough, as 1 had 
frequently visited Thrapstow; and she left 
me to myself. 

Then | began to overhaul everything, to 
try to find out some clew to his whereabouts. 
A few lettere were on the chimney piece ; 
they were only circulars from tradesmen. In 
the fireplace was a considerable quantity of 
charred tinder. He had evidently been 
burning papers recently, and a quantity of 
I turned the tinder carefully over, 
spreading it out upon a newspaper. 

I found nothing legible except one little 


| scrap of paper, which the fire had not alto- 
| gether reduced to powder, on which I saw 


the name Isabel shining with metallic lustre. 
Then I went to the bedroom and searched 
that. 





| once had a photograph fastened on it. 


Here, too, were evident preparations for 
flight—coats and other garments thrown has- 
tily into cupboards, boxes turned out, an odd 
glove or two lying upon the dressing table. 
I carefully searched all the pockets for letters 
or other documents, but I found nothing 
The keys were left in all the receptacles; an 


| instance of Charlie’s thoughttulness for others, 


in the midst of his rascality. 

Lying upon the washstand was a card, 
which was blank upon one side, but on the 
other had the name of a photographer printed 
upon it. The card was wet, as if it had been 
soaked in water; and near the upper end of 
it was a round, irregular cut, which did not 
quite penetrate the card. It had evidently 
Ac- 
cordingly, the card had been wetted, to facili- 
tate the removal of the photograph, whilst the 
face of the portrait had evidently been cut 


| out, in order to place it ina locket or some- 


thing similar. 

It struck me at once that the photograph 
about which a man on the eve of flight would 
take so much trouble, must be a person very 
dear to him, probably his sweetheart. 

Although I had been intimate with Thrap- 
stow, he had always been very reserved as to 
his own friends and associates; and I had no 
clew to guide me to any of them, except the 
photographer's card. 

Re-entering my cab, I drove off to the pho- 
tographer’s. There was no number or dis- 


| tinguishing mark upon the card, and the 
| chances seemed faint that he would be able 


to tell me anything about it. Indeed, at 
first, when the man found that I wasn’t a cus- 
tomer, he seemed little inclined to trouble 
himself about the matter. The promise of a 
fee, however, made him more reasonable, and 
he offered to let me see his books, that I 
might search for the name I wanted to find. 
It was unlikely that the photograph had been 
done for Thrapstow; if it had, there would 
probably appear in the books only the useless 
record of his address already known to me. 
The man shook his head. If I didn’t know 
the name, it was no use looking; the card 
was nothing, he said; he sent hundreds out, 
every morning. What information could he 
possibly give me? 

Then I tried to describe the personal ap- 
pearance of Thrapstow. But again he shook 
his head. If he hadn’t taken his likeness he 
wouldn’t be likely to remember him; hardly, 
even then, so many people passed through 
his hands. 

All this time he had been carelessly hold- 
ing the card in his fingers, glancing at it now 
and then, and suddenly an idea seemed to 
strike him. 

“Stop a bit,” he said, and went into his 
dark chamber, and presently emerged, smell- 
ing strongly of chemicals. 

‘Look here,” he said. I looked, and saw 
a faint, ghostly impression of a photograph. 
‘It’s printed itself through,” said the man; 
‘they will sometimes—and I’ve brought it to 
light. Yes, I know the original of that.” 

Again he dived into a closet, and brought 
out a negative with a number and label to it. 
Then he turned to his book and wrote out an 
address for me: 

‘‘Mrs. Maidmont, Larkspur Road, Notting 
Hill.” 

Away I went to Larkspur Road. Mrs. 
Maidmont’s house was a small, comfortable 
residence, with bright windows, veranda, very 
gorgeous window-boxes, and striped sun- 
blinds. 

Mrs. Maidmont was at home, said a neat, 
pretty maid, and I sent in my card, witha 
message : 

‘*On most important business.” 

The maid came back to say that her mis- 
tress did not recognize the name, but would 
I walk in? I was shown into a pretty draw- 
ing-room on the first floor. An elderly lady 
rose to greet me with old-fashioned courtesy, 
at the same time with a good deal of uneasy 
curiosity in her face. ‘This was not the orig- 
inal of the photograph, who was a young and 
charming girl. 

‘‘Madame,” I said, rapidly, ‘*I believe that 
my friend Charles ‘Thrapstow, is well known 


to you. Now, it is of the utmost importance 
that I should ascertain where he is at this 
moment.” 


“Stay!” said the old lady. ‘‘You are la- 
boring under a complete mistake. I know 
nothing whatever of the gentleman whose 
name you mention—a name I never heard 
before.” 

Was she deceiving me? I did not think 
so. 
‘‘Perhaps Miss Maidmont may know,” I 
said, eagerly. 

‘‘Miss Maidmont is not likely to have 
formed any acquaintance without her mother’s 
knowledge,” said Mrs. Maidmont with dig- 
nity. 

There seemed to be no alternative but for 
me to retreat with apologies. 

‘‘I am very busy, you see,” went on the 
old lady, with a wave of the hand}; and, in- 
deed, the room, now I looked about me, I 
saw to be strewed with preparations for some 
festive event, a ball, perhaps, or, from a 
wreath of orange blossoms that I saw peeping 
out ofa millinery box, more likely a wed- 
ding. Iwas about to take my departure, 
very reluctantly, when a young girl, a charm- 
ing young girl, bounded into the room. She 
was the original of the photograph. 

«Oh, Mamma!” she cried, ‘‘here’s a letter 
from poor Charlie to say he can’t possibly 
come here to-night! Isn't it provoking? 
And I wanted to consult him about so many 
things!” 

‘Well, my dear Isabel,” said the old lady, 
placidly. ‘You'll have enough of his com- 
pany after tomorrow.” 

From which I judged that my surmise as 
to the wedding was correct, and that Charlie 
was the bridegroom elect. 

‘*By-the-way,” she went on, ‘‘here’s a gen- 
tleman, Isabel, who insists that we know a 
Mr. Charles —— I have forgotten the name, 
now.” 

‘*Thrapstow,” I interjected. 

‘““A Mr. Charles Thrapstow. 
of no such person, Bella?” 

“I know of no Mr. Charles but Charles 
Tempest,” said Isabel. 

“It is singular, too, that the initials of our 
friends should be the same. May I ask if 
you have given your portrait, taken by Blu- 

” 


You know 


r 


bore of Kensington 

‘‘Upon my word,” said Mrs. Maidmont, 
rising and sounding the bell, ‘‘this is rather 
too much for a total stranger. We don’t 
know your friend, and we don’t know you. 
Susan, show this gentleman out.” 

“But a gentleman,” I cried, ‘‘with blue 
eyes, and yellow beard and moustache, and a 
turned up nose——” 

“No more !” cried Mrs. Maidmont. “Am 
I to repeat once more that we know nothing 
about him ?” 

What could I do under these circumstances 
but take my leave? In Susan, however, I 
found an unexpected ally. She had heard 
my parting words of description, and she 
turned to me as we were descending the 
stairs, and said : 

‘Miss Isabel’s young man is exactly like 
that.” 

Half a crown, and a few blandishments, 
which, under the circumstances, I think my 
worthy spouse would have condoned, put me 
into ssion of the facts. 

Miss Maidmont was really going to be 
married tomorrow morning at St. Spikenard’s 





good looking young man whom they had not 
known long, but who seemed to be very well 
off. My description of my friend tallied ex- 
actly with Susan’s of the bridegroom, but the 
coincidence might be merely accidental. 

‘Has Miss Maidmont a photograph of her 
lover ?” I asked. 

She had one in her own room; it seemed 
to Susan that she couldn't get at it now with- 
out suspicion; but she promised to secure it 
and bring it with her, if I would meet her at 
nine o'clock at the corner of a street which 
she named. 

I was punctual to my trysi; and, at nine 
o'clock, Susan made her appearance with a 
morocco case containing an excellent likeness 
of Charles Trapstow, massive pin with topaz 
in it, and all. 

Now, what was to be done? Should I go 
to Mrs. Maidmont, and tell her how she was 
deceived in her daughter’s lover? That 
would have been the way best adapted to 
spare the feelings of the Maidmonts, but 
would it bring back the five thousand pounds ? 
I thought not. 

‘‘Miss Maidmont,” I soliloquized, ‘‘will 
find some way to warn her lover. Even rob- 
bing a bank may not embitter a girl against 
her sweetheart, and no doubt she’s over head 
and ears in love with Charlie.” No, I de- 
termined on a different plan. 

I rose early next morning. dressed myself 
with care, put on apair of pale primrose 
gloves, donned my newest beaver, and took 
a cab to St. Spikenard’s, Notting Hill. 

The bells were jingling merrily as I alight- 
ed at the church door; a small crowd had al- 
ready gathered on the pavement, drawn to- 
gether by that keen foresight of coming ex- 
citement characteristic of the human species. 

‘Friend of the bridegroom,” 1 whispered 
to the usher; and I was forthwith shown into 
the vestry. The clergyman was there, and 
he shook hands with me ina vague kind of 
way. 
“Not the bridegroom ?” he said, in a mild, 
interrogative manner. I told him that I was 
only one of his friends, and then we stood 
lookin x at each other in a comatose kind of 
way till a little confusion at the vestry door 
broke the spell. 

‘‘Here he comes!” whispered some one; 
and the next moment there appeared in the 
vestry, looking pale and agitated, but very 
handsome, Mr. Thrapstow. 

I had caught him by the arm and led him 
into a corner before he recognized who I 
was. When he saw me I thought he would 
faint. 

‘*Don’t betray me !” he whispered. 

I held out my hand with a very significant 
gesture. 

‘*Five thousand,” I quickly whispered in 
his ear. 


‘‘You shall have it in five minutes,” he an- 
swered. 
‘Your minutes are long ones, Master 


Charlie,” I said. 

With trembling fingers he took out his 
pocket-book, and handed me a large roll of 
notes. 

‘I meant it for you, Tom,” be said. 

Perhaps he did, but we know the fate of 
good intentions. 

It didn’t take me long to count over those 
thousand 


notes; there were exactly five 
pounds. 
‘“‘Now,” said I, ‘*Master Charlie, take 


yourself off !” 

**You promised,” he urged, ‘‘not to betray 
me.” 

‘‘No more I will, if you go.” 

*‘She’s has ten thousand pounds of her 
own,” he whispered. 

‘*Be off, or else 

‘‘No, I won't,” said Charlie, making up 
his mind with a desperate effort. ‘‘I’ll not. 
I'll make a clean breast of it !” 

At that moment there was a bit ofa stir, 
and a general call for the bridegroom. The 
bride had just arrived, people said. He 
pushed his way out to he earriage, and 
whispered afew words to Isabel, who fell 
back in a faint. There was a great cry and 
bustle; and then some one came and said 
that the wedding could not come off on that 
day. 

I didn’t wait to see anything further, but 
posted off to the Bank, and got there just as 
the Board were assembling. I suppose some 
of the Directors had got wind of ‘Thrapstow’s 
failure, for the first thing I heard when I got 
into the Board room, was old Venables, 
grumbling out, 

‘‘How about those Damascus bonds, Mr. 
Manager ?” 

I rode rough shod over old Venables, and 
tyrannized considerably over the Board in 
general that day; but I couldn't help think- 
ing how close a thing it was, and how very 
near shipwreck I had been. 

As for Thrapstow, I presently heard that 
after all, he had arranged with his creditors, 
and made it up with Miss Maidmont. He 
had a tongue that would wind around any- 
thing, if you only gave him time; and I was 
not much surprised at hearing that his wed- 
ding day was fixed. He hasn't sent me an 
invitation, and I don’t suppose he will; and 
I certainly shail not thrust myself forward a 
second time as an uninvited guest. 


General Riscellany. 


TOGETHER. 


” 











BY DORA READ GOODALE, 





We took a long forsaken road, 
Green maples bending over; 
setween the deep sunk cart ruts, showed 
A narrow, grassy border, gay 
With shepherd’s purse and caraway 
And rabbitfoot and clover. 


We saw, about the silent lake, 
Thick ranks of glossy laurel; 
The hill was crowned with brush and brake 
And wild spiraa’s rosy spires, 
The crumbling wall was choked in briers, 
The fields were red with sorrel. 


The noonday fell on waste and wood ; 
Deep glowed the golden weather; 
In green, encircling solitude 
We felt our meeting glance confess : 
“With love there is no loneliness— 


” 


No loneliness together! 


Again we take the winding track— 
No change by hill or hollow; 
We watch the forest stretching back, 
The same slow moss on stock and stone, 
The same red roses overblown— 
They beckon and we follow! 


Yet, oh! is this the enchanted way? 
Is this the happy weather? 
Mysterious change that blots the day! 
Long moments when our eyes confess 
The pang of silent loneliness— 
We're lonely here together! 





THE BANK CASHIER’S STORY. 


‘Banks are constantly being imposed 
upon,” said the cashier of one of the largest 
national banks in this city the other day, ‘‘and 
the public knows nothing about it. Why, 
if I was to tell you that the son of one of the 
largest dry goods merchants in New York 
had presented two forged checks to this bank 
within the past month, got money on both, 
and escaped arrest and publicity, you would 
hardly believe it, but it is so. His father 
made good the amount. Almost every week 
some one manages to defraud us some way, 
and it is only once in six months we ever re- 
port the case to the authorities. In the first 
place, it hurts a bank’s reputation to get 
caught too often; but the principal reason 
for our silence is, it wouldn’t pay us to com- 
plain. In nearly every case the culprit is a 
friend or relative of some influential customer. 
That is the way he manages to secure his 
credit, and the customer nearly always ‘talks 
turkey’ when we go to him about the matter. 

‘‘Use as much precaution as we can, we 
have to trust some people. Of course, we 
can, as a rule, protect ourselves against pro- 
fessional sharpers and strangers by requiring 
identification, but there is no way of prevent- 
ing our customers from defrauding us by a 
too close scrutiny of their checks. That might 
drive away good business, and we have to take 
our chances as to the paper being all right. 

‘Some years ago,” continued the cashier, 
‘I was the paying teller of a bank in a large 
Western city. Among our customers was a 
wholesale merchant named Henderson, who 
did a very large business with our bank. He 
was in the habit of drawing large sums to 
meet his bills, which were heavy, and all 
these passed through my hands. Among Mr. 
Henderson’s business associates was a man 
named Hirtz, who had lately come to that 
city from the East. He was a commission 
broker and sold Mr. Henderson a great many 
goods, for which he received Mr. Henderson’s 
check on our bank. One day Mr. Hirtz 
brought to the bank a check for $15,000. It 
was the largest check he had ever presented. 
I hesitated a moment about paying it. I ex- 
amined the writing carefully. It was evi- 
dently Mr. Henderson’s signature, and there 
was no question about the bearer being Mr. 
Hirtz. I asked the bookkeeper how much 
money Mr. Henderson had to his credit. He 
had $18,000. Sol paid it. Mr. Hirtz took 
thirty $500 bills, and left the building with 
the money carefully concealed in his inside 
vest pocket. This was on Saturday, just be- 
fore bank closed. Monday afternoon Mr. 
Henderson sent a check for $6,000 to the 
bank. I sent back word that his account was 
not large enough to cover that amount. Ina 
few minutes Mr. Henderson appeared at the 
bank himself. He was evidently very angry. 
‘«*What do you mean,’ said he, ‘by send- 
ing such word to me?’ 

‘I mean,’ said I, ‘that you only have 
$3,000 to your credit.’ 

*« «That is not so,’ said he; ‘I have $18,000 
here, and if those fi are not correct I 
shall make this bank some trouble.’ 

***You did have $18,000 last Saturday, but 
Mr. Hirtz drew out $15,000—’ 

‘**Mr. Hirtz did nothing of the sort,’ in- 
terrupted the merchant, hotly. ‘Mr. Hirtz 
did not draw one cent on Saturday.’ 


«‘Mr. Henderson was amazed as I laid down 
the paper before him. 

«« «That certainly does look like my check,’ 
he said. ‘It certainly does, but it is a for- 


gery.’ 

‘‘Now it was my turn to be amazed. If I 
had paid a forged check of that size I could 
count my chances of holding my position 
with a cipher. We took the check to the 
cashier and examined it together, and then 
we compared it with his other signatures. It 
was so nearly like them that we could hardly 
tell them apart. The only difference was 
that it was not written in the ink Mr Hen- 
derson usually wrote with. We sent down to 
Mr. Hirtz’s office, but it was closed, and his 
clerk did not know where he had gone, but 
believed he had left for New York. He had 
made his escape. ‘This strengthened Mr. 
Henderson’s statement, and after a few days 
we made good the amount, and my resigna- 
tion was demanded. I told our president 
that I thought there was some mystery about 
the matter, and I had the check ee 
for my own ‘use. A month later Mr. Hen- 
derson surprised the business community by 
failing, and after the settlement with his cred- 
itors he came out a bankrupt. I determined 
to ferret out the mystery, and for considerable 
time I searched the country for any news of 
Mr. Hirtz, but all to no avail. Finally I 
came to New York and secured employment 
in the bank where I am now. 

‘‘About a year ago, while I was sitting in 
my private office, I was surprised to see Mr. 
Hirtz. I recognized him before he did me. 

‘**How do you do, Mr. Hirtz?’ I said. 

‘The man blushed, stammered, and finally, 
recognizing me, turned and tried to escape, 


but [ caught him by the coat-collar and held 
him fast. He made no struggle, but sat 
down. 


‘«*What are you going to do?’ he asked. 

‘¢*Tlave you sent to the penitentiary.’ 

‘*If you will let me go I will confess the 
whole thing.’ 

***What good will that do me ?’ 

***You won't help justice any by convict- 
ing me,’ he replied. ‘I didn’t forge that 
check.’ 

***Who did, then?’ 

‘**Mr. Henderson.’ 

‘**Mr. Henderson?’ 

*«*Yes. I was a poor broker in that town 
when I first met Henderson. He gave me 
a good many orders, and finally asked me 
how I would like to make $1,000. I told 
him I would like it. 

***All right,’ said he. 
check for $15,000 at the bank, draw the 
money, bring it to me, and I will give you 


$1,000. Then you go to Europe for six 
months. There will be no trouble, no worry, 


no risk, and you will be $1,000 better off.’ 

***I did as he suggested, gave him the 
money, and left that night.’” 

‘‘What did you do with the man?” we 
asked. 

*‘Nothing. He had papers in his pocket 
which proved that he had told the trath. Mr. 
Henderson was dead and Hirtz was a bank- 
rupt, and as he really didn’t mean to do 
wrong I let him go. Henderson had beaten 
the bank out of that much money, just like 
robbing it. I have no doubt other similar 
crimes have been committed, but I never 
heard of them.”—New York Sun. 





A FATHER’S LETTER. 


glad to get your last letter, and to hear that 


a little tough for you to take up so much of 
it correcting our spelling and grammar. 
Your mother and I don’t brag on our ed- 


ents, we aim to be equalled by few and ex- 
celled by none. When I was young, parents 
didn’t go without clothes so that their child- 
ren could get an edguecation, as they do 
now-a-days. 

My folks was poor, thundering poor, you 
might say. It was some time before they 
could afford the luxury ofa Webster’s spell- 
ing book for me, and then allow me _ to walk 


woolsey pants, to the hot-bed of learning. I 
hadn't been in the edgeucation business long, 
before an accident happened to my library. 
The school house wasn't rigged up witha 
furnace down stairs and them iron refrigerat- 
ors in every room, so you can turn the warm 
off or on as you want to, but it was plain. 
And it cost, probably, forty-seven dollars, 


door, which was supposed to hold the blamed 
thing shet when school was out at night. 

But one night in the early history of my 
junior year, as you would call it, the front 
door of the school house got unbuttoned, and 
a half-starved two-year-old steer wandered 
in there and spent the night. He swallowed 
my text book while thinking over his past 
lite, and so he kind of shet off my curricku- 
lum, as you would say. 


of the Koran, or the Illyad, or some other 





hadn’t read the rules for self-made men, or 
| **Every Man His Own Self-Made Man.” So 
| I didn’t know what to do in order to get an 
| edgeucation, or I would have just got it or 
| bust. 

I hate to have my children ashamed of me, 
| and so does your mother. Thats all we care 
about. I don’t care a cuss for an edgeuca- 
tion for myself, but it grinds us to have you 
ashamed to show our letters to the other 
| boys. That's why I want you to git so you 
| kin write a good hand, and use big words 
| that it would take mea year to think of. 
| Then your children won't be ashamed of you 
when you come to be a father or a mother, 
yourself, George. 

We'd like tip-top to come down this spring 
and see you, your mother and I, and listen | 
| to your valetudinarian, as you call it, and we 
| could, too, only very likely we'd give the | 
whole blamed thing away before we got 
through, and make you so ‘shamed you'd } 





wish you was dead. 


and run the farm, and keep you there as long | 
as there's a shote left; for I want you to get | 
your skin so full of knowledge that folks here | 
won't know what in Sam Hill you're talking | 
about half the time. Pegple here have kind 
of throwed it out from time to time that I 
lacked culture, and [ admit that I have tried 
to use language on several occasions that I 
wasn’t entirely familiar with; but that is 
neither here nor there. I want you to come 
home with words on your tongue’s end that 
will make the neighbors’ heads ache. Some 
of ’em have allowed that I had better have 
you come home and help support the family ; 
but don’t you worry about the family. You 





are there to get as much knowledge for the 
money as you can. 

I want youto be so that when you come 
home you can get the square root of a hay- 
stack in two minutes, with your eyes shet, or 
talk to a Hebrew, or a Mongolian, or an Ag- 
nostic, in his own mother tongue, and so all- 


right there yourself. 

Your mother is well, barrin’ a bone felon 
on her thumb, which is not a very good thing 
for a woman of her age, trying to do her own 
work. She sends her earnest love to you, 
George, and says she thinks of you night and 
day, and that no-work is too tough that helps 
to kind of lift her dear boy out of the low 
spear which our poverty and bad spelling has 
kind of subjected us to. 

As what’s-his-name who runs for President, 
said, I guess you'd better burn this letter, 
George, and then your classmates can’t use it 
agin you. 

Enclosed you will find a post office money 
order for two dollars and thirty-eight cents, 
to get the youker deck which you so much 
need. I don’t know as I’ve spelled youker. 
right, but you will be able no doubt to gather 
the idea. Ever your affectionate 

FATHER. 

P. S. Next week Iwill tell you about a 
church sociable which we just had here at our 
house.— Bill Nye in Detroit Post. 





A FIREMAN’S “DEAD PERFECT” 
SYSTEM. 


The mate of the steamer was showing me 
over the boat, as we rushed along down the 
great Father of Waters. The one particular 
thing he wanted me to take notice of was the 
fact that the boat was as near fire-proof as a 
steamboat could be made. Fire hose was 
coiled up all along the various decks, nozzles 
all ready to play, and buckets of water were 
kept standing in various localities to drown 
out incipient fires. 

‘It’s all right, if you have a system,” I 
said, as we finally halted. 

“System is dead perfect,” he replied. 
‘At the cry of ‘fire,’ 1 tap the bell. That 
calls all the crew to the spot. There isn’t a 
spot on the boat which we can't reach with 
streams of water, and I rather guess I 
am competent to take charge. I’m an old 
fireman of twenty years’  greigpant 

Well, I went off to bed by and by, but 
hadn't turned in when somebody shouted, as 
loud as he;could yell : 

“Fire !” 
I rushed out. We were bowling alon 
within fifty feet of the shore, and away aft 
there was a bright blaze and a rush of smoke. 
I started that way, but somebody ran over 
me, sprawled out, sprang up, and I heard a 
splash in the water. 
A negro ran past me and rang the bell, and 
in a second got down a coil of hose, opened 
fight on the fire, and directed matters so ve 
comemge Bee tee: San were soon subdued. 
e Captain came aft, and roared at the 


top of his voice: 
Where in blazes is 





** «Is this writi I , procuring 





church, to a Mr. Charles Tempest, a very 


the check Mr. Hirtz had given to me. 


‘You present my | 


My Drar Son:—Your mother and I was 


you was well, though both of us think it was | 


guecation, but, as common, low-browed par- | 


three miles in a tow shirt and a pair of linsey- | 


including a wooden button on the outside | 


I suppose I ought to have borrowed a copy | 
big, high-priced book, and laid down on my | 


stummick and committed it to memory by | 


| the light of a pine knot; but at that time I | 
| old cheeks. 


| that stable alive is more than I can 
So it’s probably better for us to stay here | ) 


| see her go. 


| in’ out to look after her, for when 


fired slick that he will think you was born | 


overboard and struck out for the shore at the 
first alarm, leaving the negro deck-hands to 
save the boat and one hundred and eighty 
lives.— Detroit Free Press. 


over of twenty years’ experience who went 





MISS ELLA ON THE FARM. 
The True Story as Related by the Farmer 
Himself. 


To the Editor: Noticin’ in your columns 
quite recent a paragraph to the followin’ : 

‘*Miss Ella Witchazel, a charming young 
school teacher of Villisca, Iowa, finding the 
close confinement and arduous duties of the 
school-room injuring her health, tried the 
out-door cure. Instead of spending her win- 
ter’s salary and summer vacation in a crowded 
hotel at the seashore, she went on a farm, cut 
twenty acres of prairie hay, harvested forty 
acres of wheat, gained twenty pounds in 
weight, a coat of tan for her hands and face, 
and a rugged health that cannot be equaled 
anywhere off a farm. That’s the girl you are 
looking for, young man.” 

Now, what I want to say: Iam well ac- 
quainted with this young school marm. Fact 
is, it was my farm she spent the summer on. 
Nice girl, Ella is, as ever run wild in the sun. 
We was glad, wife an’ me, to have her come, 
an’ she did bout as she pleased on the farm. 
I'd often read in the papers "bout these young 
women that taught school in the winter and 
farmed in the summer, but I never bad any 
experiences of ‘em before. 

Vell, sir, she farmed. First day, nothin’d 
do but she must drive the hoss rake. Well, 
every man and woman that comes from town 
wants to drive the hoss rake, an’ they call 
that gettin’ in the hay. My little Janey, 
eleven years old next May, usually drives the 
rake for us, but she ain't been feelin’ overly 
peart this summer, an’ I kinder kept her out 

of the sun. So Miss Ella gits herself boosted 
| up on the hoss rake—my boy Joe he boosted 
| her—an’ then she screamed and fell off; then 
| she got on again, hit the hoss a crack an’ 
| away she went on the dead jump out o’ the 





| field into the road, hoss a-goin’, dust a-flyin’, 


|} an’ Miss Ella screechin’. Some of the men 
headed her off an’ stopped the hoss. Then 
she tried it again. This time she struck right 
| through the standin’ grass where it was tall- 
est and thickest, and tangledest ; hoss a balk- 
| in’ an’ tuggin’ away by turns, grass holdin’ 
| on or comin’ up by the roots, rake teeth a 
snappin’. 
We got her out of that, an’ lost a whole 
day on the rake, gettin’ it mended. 
Then she tried drivin’ a load into the big 
| barn. Had to send to the house fora ladder, 
an’ then all the men had to go clear out of 
| the field while she climbed up on the load. 
| Drivin’ in, she got the wagon caught in a 
hedge gap as wide as the Missouri River, run 
over two stands of bees, upset the load and 
buried herself under three Liedball pounds of 
hay. It was the safest place for her under 


there ontil the bees got calmed down, an’ we 
got some work done. 

Next load she went in on, and then turned 
all of the men out of the barn while she 
climbed up into the mow, an’ then she wand- 
ered around ontil she stepped into a chute 
an’ shot out about twenty-eight feet into the 
| cow barn, and lit right on the back of a Jer- 
| sey calf that was worth two hundred and fifty 
| dollars of any man’s money, an hour before. 
Miss Ella wa’n’t killed, but she was that 
| jammed up that she lay in bed two days, an’ 
but for that providence, we'd hev been work- 
| in’ at that hay yet. An’ anybody that wants 
a broken-back calf can have one at his own 
figgers. 

Well, come wheat harvest, she must drive 
the self binder. That was a little too risky, 
but she had her own way. But she couldn't 
be trusted up above the knives, so somebody 
had to set up there an’ hold her on. My boy 
Joe held her on—I told Joe she was a makin’ 
a fool of bim—an’ if she didn’t make him 
drive around every poppy an’ every blossom- 
in’ weed in that field, to saveit. Never mind 
the wheat, but save the blamed weees. 

There was only one stump on that three 
hundred and twenty acres of prairie land— 
just one stump—an’ I hope I may go to seed 
before Thanksgivin’ if that girl didn’t run in- 
| to it an’ break the reaper. We lost all the 

rest of that day mendin’ it. 

An’ yet, we all liked the girl. But the 
idee of her farmin’! Why, do you know, 
sir, one day in hayin’ she went to town—took 
one of my best work horses an’ was gone all 
day—an’ came home with “bout twenty yards 

| of blue an’ white ribbons, an’ tied it on the 
men’s hats, and the rake handles, an’ wanted 
us all to wear biled shirts, with the sleeves 


| looped up with blue ribbon, an’ go marchin’ 


out to the hay-field, me at the head, with the 
| most an’ longest ribbons, a singin’: 


‘“‘We are merry haymakers, tra, la, la, la, la!” 


She saw it done that way once in a concert 
or theatre, an’ thought that was the way hay- 
in’ was always done. An’ she was so vexed 
that she cried when we wouldn’t wear ‘em. 

Law, when I put on that hat, ma laid back 
an’ laughed till the tears ran down her dear 

‘Job Thistlepod,” she said, ‘if you go out 
an’ work in that rig, you'll scare away the 
grasshoppers.” 


My boy Joe, he did wear his hat out, but | 


he hid it under a hedge when he got out of 
sight of the house. 
I told Joe he was the biggest fool I ever 
see. 
Well, Miss Ella got along fairly well after 
wheat harvest. She gathered some ‘‘grace- 
| ful sprays,” she called ‘em, of poison ivy, one 
day, and couldn't see out of one eye for nigh 
a week. 
One day she took a tin pail to go out after 


berries, and when she went through the cow | 


pasture the cows saw her and thought there 

was salt in the pail, and they chased her till 

she was nigh ready to drop. 
And she went to the barn once an’ tried to 


| harness a young Tuckahoe, colt that had never | 


had a halter on him; an’ how she got out of | 
ever tell | 
you. | 

But what I wanted to say, is, that that’s | 
about the way the young women who farm so | 
graceful in the newspapers, usually farm on | 
the farm. But we liked her, an’ we hated to | 

An’ she will make a splendid | 
wife for some man, if she can’t run a farm; | 
but I don’t know about your young men com- | 
she said 
good-bye to me to go back to town, she 
throwed her arms around my neck, an’ give 
me a kiss, an’ I says to my boy Joe, standin’ 
by the wagon to take her to town, he was al- 
ways somewhere round, 

‘*Joe,” I says, ‘tyou’d give your share in 
the farm for that!” 

But Joe, he didn’t seem to care for any- 
thing of the kind, an’ Miss Ella, she up an’ 
give me another squeeze an’ a kiss, an’ I saw 
her lookin’ over my shoulder at my boy Joe, 
| and—haw! haw! haw!—Burdette in Brook- | 
| lyn Eagle. 





ODD MARRIAGES. 

The Rev. D. R. Lowell, of the Ash Grove 

Methodist Church in this city, read a paper 
| before a small but attentive gathering yester- 
| day morning in the lecture room of the Hud- 
|son Avenue Methodist Church. He dwelt 
upon the different ways that people present 
| themselves for marriage, the sad results of 
some marriages, and the amusing incidents 
that occur. Mr. Lowell said: 

*‘All that pertains to the work of the min- 
istry is of interest, and profitable to us as we 
exchange our thoughts in conference. Every 
minister has various experiences in starting 
people in married life. Sometimes these ex- 
periences are pleasant, sometimes sad and 
amusing, and oftentimes very annoying. 

“One of the strange cases was where a 
colored man had become enamored of an 
Irish girl, and they finally presented them- 
selves for marriage. After the ceremony had 
been performed they left apparently happy. 
On the day following the man returned and 
wanted the marriage undone, but all I could 
do was simply to refer them to a lawyer. 
Another case that is amusing, and yet sad, is 
where I once married a young couple, and 





what little money he had possessed. A short 
time afterwards kis wife died and this young 
man came to borrow $2 from me, promising 
to return it ia a day or two; but instead of 
returning it he went to a neighboring minis- 
ter and was remarried, on my money. I 
was once called to a house to perform the 
rites of marriage, having the certificate all 
made out, with me. At the house the friends 
were all waiting. The table was spread with 
a bounteous supply. When it was time for 
the ceremony the bride came forward, not 
leaning on the arm of the groom, but, on the 
contrary, she was supporting him. He was 
so much under the influence of liquor as to be 
unable to walk. At my request he was seat- 
ed, and I had a talk with the intended bride, 
and learned that she was the daughter of rich 
and respectable parents. Her father was to 
shower a dowry of $10,000 on her at the 
time of her marriage, and she insisted on 
marrying this poor drunken wretch who did 
not own a dollar. I flatly refused, and left 
the house, taking the certificate with me, as 
I did not deem it right to marry a man that 
did not know what he was about. 

‘These are some of the few cases that have 
come to my notice. Oftentimes I am com- 
pelled to turn couples away that present 
themselves for marriage, for various reasons. 
The fees of ministers vary for performing the 
ceremony. Semetimes thay receive as high as 
$20 and more, and range from ‘hat as low as 
$1, and nothing. Oftentimes some ask to 
have the fee trusted, which is always done. 
Some frequently agree to pay more, and 








*‘Johnson! Johnson! 
the mate ?” 

Nobody knew. We hunted for him, but 
he was not to be found. He was the old fire- 


others never pay at all.” —A Express. 


the excitin’ circumstances ; so we just left her | 


| 
| vocal cords work. 


when I had pronounced them man and wife | reed bird prices. The complaint is general 
the young man paid me $1, and explained he | that from Trenton to the head of Delaware 
was unable to pay more, as he had just lost | Bay the sparrows fly in clouds, and when they 


SOME NEW PICKLES. 

App te Pickte —Core six good-sized cook- 
ing apples and six russet apples; slice them, 
but do not peel them. The cooking apples 
will form the soft part of the chutnee, and the 
slices of russet apples should look like sliced 
mangoes. Put don into a pint of red vine- 
gar, add a pound of moist sugar and four 
ounces of os me raisins; boil together until 
the apples are soft. Have two ounces of 
onions ready, chopped finely, four ounces of 
salt, two ounces each of mustard and ground 
ginger, mixed smoothly with a little vinegar ; 
stir these ingredients into the apple, sugar 
and vinegar while hot; add half an ounce of 
cayenne pepper, or for some tastes a quarter 
of an ounce is sufficient; stir the chutnee 
well, and then bottle when cold. 


Tomato Pickte.—Take a gallon of green 
tomatoes and six large onions; cut them in 
thin slices and stand them in salt and water 
all night. In the morning pour off the brine 
and put them into a preserving pan, with four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, four of mustard, two 
teaspoonfuls of ground cloves, two of cinna- 
mon, one of cayenne pepper and one of the 
best curry powder. Simmer for one hour, 
and when cool, pour into pickle jars. 


To Pickite SMart Yettow Tomatrors,— 
Let them lie in salt and water for three or 
four days, changing the brine if a scum rises ; 
then rinse them with clear water and let them 
lie for a night in weak vinegar, or say half 
vinegar and half water. The next day pre- 
are thus: To one peck of tomatoes dew 
alf an ounce of whole cloves, a quarter of a 
pound of ground mustard, half an ounce of 
whole black pepper and six good-sized onions, 
cut in slices. Put the tomatoes in a jar, put- 
ting a layer of onions and spice between the 
layers of tomatoes till the jars are full 
Cover the whole with cold vinegar of good 
strength. In a week or ten days the pickles 
will be ready for the table. 


Cuow-Cuow.—Take two heads of cabbage, 
two heads of cauliflower, one quart of dwarf 
onions, two quarts of small tomatoes, one 
dozen cucumbers and six roots of celery; cut 
into small pieces and boil each kind of vege- 
table separately until tender, then strain and 
take two gallons of vinegar, quarter of a 
pound of mustard, quarter of a pound of 
mustard seed, one pot of French mustard, 
one ounce of cloves and two ounces of tum- 
eric; put the vinegar and spices into a pan | 
and let them come to the boil, then mix the | 
vegetables and pour the liquor over. 


WHISTLING GIRLS, 

‘The best whistlers I know,” said a fash- 
ionable New York doctor, ‘‘are young ladies. 
It is like the warbling of a mocking bird. 
They can whistle much higher notes than a 
man, and in a very clear and bell-like tone. 
I know a young lady who whistles and accom- 
| panies herself on a guitar. The effect is 
| really pretty, and her friends often beg her to 

favor them with an air. I met her down at 

Nantucket last summer, and it was her habit | 

to sit on the beach in the evening and whistle 
| plaintive negro melodies. When we went 
out sailing, she was very welcome for the | 
same reason. I think she whistled her way 
into the affections of a very desirable young 
man, as I bear they are engaged.” 

A New York girl was quite indignant when 
asked why girls couldn't whistle. 

**Can’t whistle?” she said. ‘‘Why, they 
can whistle! All the girls I know whistle. 
Up at Vassar we had whistling concerts. We 
used to practise at night in the dormitories | 
when the monitor was gone and the lights 
were out, and if you weren't very sleepy, it | 
was fun to lie in bed and hear ten girls 
whistling ‘In the Gloaming’ all together. We 
had one girl who could whistle through her 
fingers like a boy, but then she was a regular | 





tomboy. 
trees, and box better than any other girl in 
the college. There was another girl who | 
could only whistle by drawing in her breath, 
but that was better than not whistling at | 
all.” 

A professor of anatomy said : 

‘‘The mouth has more muscles than any 
other portion of the body—the number varies 
from nineteen to twenty-one. The 
muscle is the orbicularis oris or sphincter 
muscle. This muscle is in two parts, the up- 
per extending trom the nose to the mouth and 
the lower from the chin to the mouth. The | 
two parts are interwoven at the corners of 





Their minor circumference circumscribes the 
opening of the mouth. 
fying the state of the expired air, produces in 


‘In whistling, the lips are pursed up so 
that only a small aperture remains. The air | 
is driven from the lungs into the mouth, 
where it distends the buccinator muscles of 
| the cheeks, and these muscles contracting, 
aid in forcing out the air through the lips. | 

The tongue compresses the volume of air in | 
the mouth, and so adds to the sharpness of 
the whistle. 

“The benefit of the tongue is readily seen 
when an attempt is made to whistle sharply 
| with an indrawn breath. Women have the 
same muscles of the mouth as men, and are 
generally as well able to use them. There is 
no reason at all why everybody should not 
whistle. Some try to whistle by blowing 
| through their pouting lips, but that is not the | 
| idea at all. The mucous membrane of the 
lips must be drawn tense, so that it will vi- 
| brate by the force of the current of air pass- 
| ing over it. These vibrations are communi- 

cated to the air column, and hence the tone, 


| varying with the tension of the lips and air. | 


It is on exactly the same principle that the | 
The lips adjust themselves | 
voluntarily according to the musical ear of the | 
whistler, as it is impossible for him to distin- | 
guis the different positions of the lips in 
sounding the various tones. 

‘*People with no ear for music will invari- 
ably whistle very much out of tune, while 
people with a cultivated ear will whistle very | 
finely. As women are, as a rule, more musi- 
cal than men, they can whistle better when 
they set about it. However, it is greatly a | 
matter of practice.” 


THE SPARROW IN A NEW ROLE. 


The reed bird shooters, sportsmen, and 
pot hunters are being amazed by the invasion 
of armies of English sparrows upon the 
marshes, who have at length found out that 
the reeds are succulent and nourishing, and 
have abandoned house eaves and rain spouts 
for new fields. 

The plumage of the sparrow is not unlike 
that of the reed bird, and the flight of the two 
isremarkably alike. The pugnacious sparrow | 
| has sunk for the nonce his combativeness and 
| consorts with the reed bird most lovingly. 
| The consequence is that the flocks which rise | 

before the sportsman's gun are so mixed up | 
that he has to kill any number of sparrows to | 
get a mess of the others. 

A pot hunter told a reporter to-day that | 


| on Tuesday morning last, on the marsh below | 


Greenwich point, out of four dozen birds that | 
he shot, only eight were reed birds, the bal- | 
ance being the strident birds that have not | 
only become such a nuisance in the city, but 
are fast driving both song and game birds | 
from the field and forest. There is no evi- 
dence, as yet, that the sparrows are driving 
the reed birds away, but they are becoming 
so thick on the marshes, and outnumber the 
gamy little feathered butter balls to such an 
extent, that it is only a question of time when 
it will no longer pay to hunt for reed birds at 
all. If aman has to shoot a dozen sparrows 
to get two reed birds now, it will not be long 
before he will have to shoot two dozen of the 
former to bag a solitary specimen of the lat- 
ter. This fact worries the genuine sportsman 
exceedingly, but the man who shoots only 
for the market 1s not so badly troubled. 

The sparrows fatten on reeds, but not like 
the reed birds, which, when in condition, are 
so many little lumps of lusciousness. By 
carefully plucking the fattened sparrows, the 
pot hunters can pass them off for the genuine 
article on unsuspecting housewives and others 
who are not gastronomica! experts. 

Immense numbers are sold daily in the 
markets, and are served up at restaurants at 


are sitting and rise, they carry the reed birds 
with them. They are so very similar that it 


| ‘Peleg, you know better. 


She could run, play ball, climb | 


chief | ss 


the mouth so that they act as one muscle. | 
| mule dat wah standin’ neah de fence.” 
This muscle, by modi- | 


| it vibrations of a peculiar character, and this | 
is whistling. boss, an’ we bouf got kinder skeart like. 
| we entered into an americable prearrange- 


But where the pupil is encumberec with reins, 
a whip and directions for guiding her horse, 
she may be excused for forgetting all about 
her seat or her position. The arms down to 
the elbows should hang loosely near but not 
fixed to the sides, and the hands, in the ab- 
sence of reins, may rest in front of the waist. 
—Philadelphia Times. 








A CENTENARIAN. 


It was here that we made the acquaintance 
ofa colored woman, a withered, bent old 
pensioner of the house, whose industry, (she 
excelled any modern patent apple-parer, ) 
was unabated, although she was by her own 
confession (a woman, we believe, never owns 
her age till she has passed this point,) and 
by the testimony of others, one hundred years 
old. 

But age has not impaired the brightness of 
her eyes, nor the limberness of her tongue, 
nor her shrewd good sense. She talked free- 
ly about the want of decency and morality in 
the young colored folks of the present day. 
It wasn’t so when she was agirl. Long, 
long time ago, she and her husband had been 
sold at a sheriff's sale and separated, and she 
had never had another husband. Not that 
she blamed her master so much—he couldn't 
help it, he got in debt. 

And she expounded her philosophy about 
the rich, and the danger they are in. The 
great trouble is that when a person is rich he 
can borrow money so easy, and he. keeps 
drawin’ it out of the bank and pilin’ up the 
debt, like rails on top of one another, till it 
needs a ladder to get on to the pile, and then 
it all comes down in a heap, and the man has 
to begin on the bottom rail again. If she 
could live her life over again, she’d lay = 
money; she never cared much about it till 
now. 

The thrifty, shrewd old woman still walked 
about a good deal, and kept her eye on the 
neighborhood. Going out that morning, she 
had seen some fence up the road that needed 
mending, and she told Mr. Devault that she 
didn’t like shiftlessness; she didn't know as 
white folks was much better than colored 
folks. 

Slavery? Yes, slavery was pretty bad— 
she had seen five hundred niggers in hand- 
cuffs, all together in a field, sold to be sent 
South.—Charles Dudley Warner in October 
Atlantic. 


Wit and Fumor. 





AN OBJECT LESSON, 


‘*Papa, how do nations get into war with 
each other?” asked Tommy Seasonby. 


said the father. ‘‘Now, there are Germany 
and Spain—they came near getting into war 
because a Spanish mob took down the Ger- 
man flag.” 
| ‘*No, my dear,” put in Mrs. Seasonby, 
‘‘that wasn’t the reason.” 7 
‘*But, my darling,” 
‘don’t you suppose I know? 
taken. That was the reason.” 
‘‘No, dearie, you are mistaken. 
because the Germans—” 
‘*Mrs. Seasonby, I say it was because—” 
You are only 





said Mr. Seasonby, 
You are mis- 


It was 


trying to—” : cee I ne Play sagen Mpeg iy 
‘‘Madam, I don't understand that your | Cheapest and Best Force Pump in the 
opinion was asked in this matter, anyhow.” World for Deep or Shallow Wells. 
**Well, I don’t want my boy instructed by | = a Regs tly fe a hegflkict poor dong 
an old ignoramus.” giving depth of your well. Al e the” 


“See here, you impudent—” 

‘Put down your cane, you old brute. 
Don’t you dare bristle up to me, or I'll send 
this rolling-pin at your head, you old—” 

‘‘Never mind,” interrupted Tommy, ‘I 
guess I know how wars begin.”—Chicayo 
svews. 





| An Amicante ARRANGEMENT.—‘‘How is 
it, Uncle Rastus,” said a gentleman to an old 
darky, ‘‘that you never married? Aren't 
| you an admirer of the softer sex ?” 

“IT fo’t a duel wunce ‘bout er gal, sah!” 
| replied Uncle Rastus. 
A duel?” 
‘*Yes, sah; yeahs an’ yeahs ago. Sam 
| Jackson an’ myse’f we bout lobbed de same 
gal; we were bouf boun’ der git dar, an’ the 
business climaxted in er duel. We bouf wah 
a trifle nahvus, an’ ‘sted ob me hittin’ Sam or 
Sam hittin’ me, we brought down a vallyble 


| ‘*And did you fire again?” asked the gen- 
tleman, very much interested. 

‘‘No, sah; dat was a very vallyble mule. 
So 


ment.” 

‘*How did you settle it?” 

‘Sam tuk de gal an’ agreed to pay fo’ de 
mule, an’ I hain’t never lubbed sence.” 


Nor Losr.—Johnny came in to his moth- 
er’s room looking pretty much as if he had 
been sent through a sausage cutter. 


‘‘Sometimes one way, sometimes another,” | 


© pleces coughing, when a fev 
on’s Cough Baleam will rel! you 
ed it and have found nothing Ike ft. 


T.GIL) 
For bilious complaintsandal 
derangement of the liver, Adamson's Blood 
and Mandrake Liver Pills cannot be over- 
estimated. I have tried them 
8. B. WORTHLEY, Augusta, Me 
Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam § 
is constantly gaining favor as aspeedy re lef and 
permanent cure for coughs, « 4a 
diseases. H. LEWIS, East 
Ba-The astonishing success of 
Adamson’s Botanic Congh Balsam and th 
unparalleled sale are sufficient evidence of 
its superiority over al! other remedies for 
coughs, colds, asthma ant all lung com 
plaints. Trial size 10 N. ¥. Chris. Ad 
One of the most efficacious of cures 
‘or coughs, colds, ani consumption is Adamson's 
Botanic Balsam. Several parties with whom w 
re acquainted, among them employees of « 
ywn office, have used it with exceedingly ber 
ficial results.— Boston Pilot 
should think there were 
nearly 1,000,000 cough medicines in the 
market, but [sell more of Adamson’s Bo- 
tanic Balsam than a)! others combined be- 
cause it cures every time. Jauss FE. Frecp, 
ruggist, Alpena, Mict 
I regard Adamson’s Botanic Cough 
Balsam the best made. W. W. Peany, Camue f 
I consider Adamson’s Botan- 
fe Cough Balsam the very best thing in the 
market for colds, coughs, & y 
perience in dealing in medicin f 
to be so. BENJ. SMITH, Bingham, 
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Beware of imitations! See that th ne 
F. W. KINSMAN is blown in the gags of the bott 
F. W. KINSMAN & €0., - - DRUGGISTS, 

PROPRIETORS, 
SMSA4TH AVE, . : NEW YORK 
Price We. 35c. and 75c. 
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THE OLD RELIABLE LINE OF 
MAGEE STANDARD STOVES, 


Ranges and Furnaces were never more | 
than now, for wherever long use has devel 
any weakness, it has been immediately re 
and more new patterns have been added 


new improvements introduced in our line in 
past two years than in any five previous, 


EXAMINE OUR NEW BANGE 









THE “MYSTIC,” 
OUR NEW FURNACE 
THE “BOSTON HEATER,” 


OUR NEW PARLOR STOVE 


THE “IDEAL.” 


Magee Goods are time tried, fire 
contain every improvement that sh 
and experience can suggest arranted to give 
perfect satisfaction in every particular. 
FOR SALE BY 

| THE MAGEE FURNACE C0. 

32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., ) 
| 19, 21, 28, 25.4 27 Priend st., } BOSTON, 
| Andour Agents in every city and principal tow 
in the United States. 





Remember 
tested and 
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UCKEYE 
FORCE PUMP. 


Works easy and throws a 
stream. Has Porcelain, Lined 






constant 
and 


IRON TURBINE WIND -ENGINE, 


Simplest, Strongest, M 


T.B. EVERETT & CO. 
43 So, Market St,, Bostom, Mass, 
eoplitt 


st Durable. 
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NATURE’S CURE. 


| “MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE," 


\ t we Vv 





Morse f Holliston, Mas ] 
1 radical cure for K ey and I 


It y after year 


e that at last, feeling 


 ¢ 


‘Gracious sakes alive, Johnny,” she 

screamed, ‘‘what is the matter with you? | powers, he has offered it 

Where did you get all those scratches and all | Try « more a 

that blood ?” | Sold by all druggists < MORSE’S 
‘*Fightin’,” he answered briefly. ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE 
** Who?” , | “CHARLES H. MORSE, Esg., Proprietor, Hollis 
**Bobby Jones.” —) oF M dnwenagt Rana o t = o. ¢ Goon 


“You naughty boy. And you've lost a 
front tooth, too! Oh! oh!” wailed the poor 
woman. 

**No, ‘taint lost, either.” 

“Yes it is. Put your finger up and you 
will see ” 

‘IT know “tain’t there, but, “tain't lost. I 
know where it is. It’s sticking in the calf of 
Bobby Jones's leg, ‘cause I left it there.”— 
Merchant Traveler. 


EkiGuTeken Carats.—Jeweler (to new boy) 
“Did you sell anything while I was out, 
Johrny?” 

New boy—‘Yes, 
gold rings.” 


sir. I sold six plain 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fu ‘ , and 
surpassed by any in the market 
es for g alit 


Lowest market pric 


SALEM L 


Brown, Tr 


s of equal qu 


AD COMPANY, 


F. A. y28 SALEM, MASS. 


THE POULTRY WORLD 


 (~ BEEN PUBLISHED OVER THIR- 
teen years. Is the best Monthly Maga e ever 
published upon fowl-keeping, for | ire and 
profit. Splendidly illustrated. I’ractica 





Jeweler (very much pleased )—‘‘Good, my 
boy. We'll make a first class jeweler of you 
one of these days. You got the regular 
price, of course.” 

New boy—‘‘Oh, yes, sir. 


| marked on the inside 18c., an’ the gentleman 


sattes Sie sal 
[he price was | 

| 
Sun. 


took all there was left, sir."—N. Y. 





Build Up 


HE human organism and get into condition to 
ward off the diseases which prevail at this season. 


$1.25 PER VECAR. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARD, 


The only weekly Journal in ex 
exclusively to poultry $1.50 per ye Bb per 
cals to one address, $2. 
H. H. STODDARD, 
hdi at er 


i 


or and 


52t3¢ Hartford, Ct. 





YOU ARE NOT LIABLE to take on Summer 


| Complaints when the blood is kept in good condition 


and there is not another remedy so safe and reliable as 


a corrective for blood impurities as 


Advertisements, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


+ 
Vegetine. 

IT IS USED with marked succces in obstinate 
cases of Chronic Diarrhea. A gentleman who knows 
its value says: ‘‘l am never without a bottle of VEG 
ETINE in the house at this season. Itis a sure cure 
for Chronic Diarrhaa.”’ 

REMEMBER, that if you have Scrofulous or 
Canker Humor about you, the warm weather is sure | 
to develop it. Also, don’t furget that you can obtain | 
certain relief from these troubles by the use of the old | 
reliable remdey, VEGETINE. 
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ELLAAR. 


ONSUMPTION bas been cur- 


ed times without number by the time- 





Eggine will make your 


Hens Lay, Cure Roup, Cholera, etc. 


By using EGGINE you 


an have plenty of eggs all 


winter. Try it 


I lb, by mail, 50c; 7 Ibs, by express, $2.00, 


Prepared only b 
Ww. W. CLOUGH, 
Medway, Mass. 


Apothecary, 


, ete 


agents 


Send for testimonials, terme tc l3teop37t 
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Oive — as premiums to those forming clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Ji nner. Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Stleerware, Watches.etc. WHITE 
A SETS of 46 and 68 pieces wiih 10 and ®12 

Decorated TEA SETS of 44 & 56 pieces 
STEM-WINDING 
WATCHES with 815 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Kose Tea Sets of 44 pleces, or 
White Dinner Seta of 112 picces, with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this 
we will nail you our Club Book containing a ex 
Premium & Préce List. Tike GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 
210 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
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ly use of Downs’ Elixir. It will cure THE WORLD, FIRST CHOICI 

Croup, Bronchitis, Asthma, STOCE-BOOK, RY. ADDRESS 

Pleuris Whooping- AND ATLAS. WITH STAMP, 
Ys ping-Cough, MARTIN GARRISON 


Lung Fever, and all diseases of the 
Throat, Chest and Lungs, when 
other remedies fail. Fer sale by all dealers. 

HENRY, JOHNSON & LORD, Prop’s, Burlington, Tt. 
ly? 





is only when the hunter picks up the gem that 
he finds how grossly he has been deceived. 
He makes the best of it by, in his turn, de- 
ceiving the city buyers.—New York Times. 





HOW LADIES SHOULD RIDE HORSE 
BACK. 


The horsewoman should sit so that the 
weight of the body falls exactly in the centre 
of the saddle, without heavily bearing on the 
stirrup, able to grasp the upright pommel with 
the right knee, and press against the ‘‘hunt- 
ing horn” with her left knee, yet not exerting 
any muscular action for that purpose. For 
this end the stirrup leather must neither 
too long nor too short. The ideal of a fine 
horsewoman is to be erect without being rigid, 
square to the front, and, until quite at home 
in the saddle, looking religiously between her 
horse’s ears. ‘The shoulders must, therefore, 
be square, but thrown back a little so as to 
expand the chest and make a hollow waist, 
such as is observed in waltzing, but always 
flexible. On flexibility of the person above 
the waist and on the firmness below, all the 

of equestrianism, all the safety, depend. 
ervousness makes both men and women 
poke their heads forward—a stupid trick in a 
man, unpardonable in a woman. A lady 
should bend like a willow in a storm, always 
returning to an easy ¢ nearly upright posi- 
tion. This seat should be acquired while the 
lady’s horse is led, first by hand, then with 
loadin g stick and finally with a lunging rein, 
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BURDOCK BLOOD BITTERS 
Purify the Blood. 
BURDOCK BLOOD BITTERS 
Sound, Refreshing Sleep. 


BURDOCK BLOOD BITTERS 
That Tired. Weary Feeling. 


Sick Headache, 

Gents:—I have been subject to Sick 
Headache for years, and have tried, in 
vain, many advertised remedies and sev- 
eral physicians, butall to no purpose. At 
last f tried ype B. B. Bitters—without 
much faith, | admit—but to-day I can 
truly say, that after taking the third bottle, 
I have not suffered from it. I recommend 
it to all my friends; several have been 


cured by it. My little grandson was 
tly conned of Biliousness and Sick 
he, which were so severe as to 
convulsions, They haveall ceased 
he commenced the use of B.B.B. 
B.C. BODLE, ¢@ 
Orange, Luzerne County, Pa. 




















& CO., 
BOSTON, Mass. 
52150 


AGENTS. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, ONLY $1 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 





i 
KNOW THYSELF. 4m 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood, 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretion or excesses. 
A book for every man, young, middle-aged and old 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the Author, whose experience for 23 years is such 
as probably never before fell to the lot of any physi 
cian. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary and profes 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 
$2.50, or the money will be refunded in every instance. 
Price only $1.00 by mail, post-paid. Illustrative sam 
ple 6 cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded the 
author by the National Medical Association, to the 
President of which, the Hon. P. A. Bissell, and asso 
ciate officers of the Board the reader is respectfully re 
ferred. 


The Science of Life should be read by the young for 
instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It will 
benefit all.—London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom The Science 
of Life will not be useful, whether youth, parent, 
guardian, instructor or clergyman.— Argonaut. 5 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W- 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bullinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 
eupemence- Chronic and obstinate diseases that have 
b the skill of other physicians H 
cialty. 
out an 
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